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THE WRECKERS. |—a young man about her own age, ora 
a Conuesti TALE. | little older, and who seemed to belong to 


: ; | the profession of the sea. 
Oe SARS Oe ee || ‘*And hast thon slept out again al! 
It was a March morning—dark, yet with-; night!’ he murmured—his tears still flow- 
out a drop of rain or a breath of wind, that) ing. ‘And does it grow worse and wors« 
kind of tmarbly-black, compact sky which! with thy poor wits ! and shall I never see 
is the sure forerunner of a storm. The the day when I can make thee my wife |! 
night had been a raw and cold one—too)They will nut let me marry thee, because, 
cold tu sleep with comfort in the open air; as they suy, thou art mad, and knowest 
yet such was the chamber which a peasant not what thou dost; but when thy mind 
girl,a native of a little fishing hamlet upon) was suund, 1 was loved by thee ! Had I 
the coast of Cornwall, had chosen for re-/ married thee then, thou still hadst been 
pose. Her couch was a hard and fearful my wife! thou still hadst been cherished 
vue! the verge of a clit that rose nearly a land loved! Why must I net marry thee 
hundred feet perpendicular from the sea-/now? I could watch thee then, at night ! 
shore; and yet not the sofiest couch that||My arms would enfold thee then, and pre- 
ever was spread in hamlet, town, or city,|\vent thee from stealing from thy bed te 
contained a tenant, in form, for symmetry |sleep in such a place as this!’ 
—in feature, for beauty—excelling the mis-|| ‘The attachment whieh united this young 
tress of her who occupied that strange, ap-||man to the being whom he so pathetically 
palling place of rest! Her slurmbers Were japostrophized, was of that pure and stead- 
disturbed, yet deep. Neither the full/fast nature, which ean never take root, ex- 
dawn could break them; nor yet the pres-| cept in the unsophisticated heart. She 
sure of a hand that had taken hold of hers;|/had lost her reason in consequence of have 
uor the tears that fell upon her face from/ling been witness to a transaction of blood, 
the eyes of ene who was hanging over her! which made ber an orphan. She was io 
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have been married to lrim; but, in the un- 
fortunate state of-her intellects, no clergy- 
man would celebrate the rites. But she 
did not the less enjoy his protection. Be- 
neath his mother’s roof, she lived as sacred} 
as a sister—the object ofta passion in which 
frustration; and almost: hopelessness, had 
only produced increase of: strength. 

‘ Kate! Kate!’ he called: ‘ Rouse thee, 
Kate—rouse thee'!. Do-n’t start! Don’t 
be-frightened! “Dis only,Wiliam! Get 
up, and come home!’ 

He offered to raise her, but she checked 
him—looked round, and fixed her eyes, 
inquiringly, upon the sea: 

‘Where is it?” she exclaimed@d—her-voice 
tremulous with intense emotion. * Where 
is the storm? I see the black sky. but I 
want the thunder and the wind ! the white, 
white sea, and the big ship, driving upon 
the reef!—or is it all over? No,\sheadd- 
ed; ‘’tis coming—’t will be-here: - Ibsee it |’ 

She rose, and passively accompaied ter} 
watchful lover’ to his mother’s cottege:;} 
where, leaving-her under the custody-of its 
mistress, the young man repaired on urgent 
business to a town at some distance from 
the hamlet. 

That morning the storm came on; -thiree 








levery head was turned toward the-cliff, at a 
wild and shrill hollow that rung from it. 
‘’Tis only Kate,’ cried one, here and 
‘there, as the maniac rapidly descended by 
a crevice, which few of the lookers-on 
would have attempted, and that with wary 
feet. “s 

‘The crazy slut will break her neck,’ 
carelessly remarked one to another. But 
she was safe in her recklessness or uncon- 
sciousness of danger, and in a moment or 
two stood among them. 

‘A lovely. day! a fair, lovely day!’ she 
exclaimed to the first she came up to.— 
‘Good luck to you!) Anything yetr No, 


‘white to the north! white to the west! 
white to the south! all white! not a speck 
upow the water! But ’tis coming! ‘t is 
coming! ‘tiscoming! she reiterated, drop- 
ping her voice to its lowest pitch; ‘1 saw 
it here last night! a big, black hull! one 
wnast standing out of three! cannons and 
stores overboard ! rising and sinking ! rock- 
ing and reeling! driving full bump upon 
the reef where the William and Mary was 
wrecked seven cursed years ago! I saw 
it,’ she repeated, eyeing the standers-by 
with a Jook that dared incredulity ; then, 








days it continued—it was now the third 
day. A lee shore, a boiling sea, and on 
the coast of Cornwall! A wild and fearful 
offing! Foain! foam! foam! which way 
soever you looked—nothing but foam.— 
Black reefs of rocks, that evew in the high- 
est spring. tides were never completely cov- 
ered, discernible now only by a spot here 
and there—so quick the breakers flew upon 
them! The spray flying over the clifis— 
fifty, sixty, ay, a hundred feet and more, 
above the level of the sea, and spreading 


over the land for acres. And all abovell’ 


pitch black, though at noon-dav! Every 
thing seemed to cower before the spirit of 
the storm—everything except man. The 
shore—which consisted partly of huge 
masses of rock, partly of shingle—was lined 
with human beings—some in groups—some 
alone—promiscuously furnished with boat- 
hooks, gaffs, grapples, hatchets, and knives 
ready to dispute with the waves the 
plunder of the fated ship that might be 


all at once, her voice sinking into a whis- 
per, ‘Hist! hist!’ she added; ‘’t will be 
* handful or two* for you; and a load for 
you; and more than you can carry for 
you; addressing this person and that suc- 
cessively'; ‘casks, cases, chests, gear and 
gold! but what will it be for Black Norris ? 
It will be a brighter day for him than for 
aay of you! Whien do they say his time 
is out?’ 

‘Whose time?’ inquired one among the 
group site was addressing. 


out noticing the question, until she had 
counted seven ; ‘his seven years were out 
last May’; he was transported three years 
before his hopeful son murdered my father. 
‘Hush, you crazy wench,’ exclaimed 
those around her; ‘if Norris hears you, 
you may chance to take a swim in the 
creek where he is standing !’ 
‘Crazy ?’ she echoed. * Yes ; bless heay- 


driven within the jaws of that inhospitable|'en that made me so! It knows best what 
bay! Expectation glistened in their eyes,|itdoes! Isaw my father murdered, though 
that Kept eagerly prowling backward andjhis murderer saw not me ! they were strug- 
forward, far and near, over the waste ofjigling which should keep possession of the 


waters—they were wreckers! Not a few 


prey. Old Norris’s knife decided it! I 


women, as well as children, were among|iwas powerless with fright! 1 could not 
them ;- wor were these unprovided against|jspeak! I could not stir! T became mad, 


the approach of the wished-for prey—all 


and the judge would not believe me! I 


seemed to have their appropriated places ;|\could tell my story better now, but it would 
from which, if they stirred,-it was only alibe of no use ; for they say [ am crazy still. 


step or two, to be the next mimate retraced. 
_ Little was spoken. 


There she is!’ vociferated she, pointing 
toward the offing at the southern extremity 





At one and the same moment almust 





of the bay. 


no,’ she continued, replying to herself ;. 


‘ One—two—three;’ she went on with-- 
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‘to his brow, and placed there horizontally, 
nd leaning eagerly forward. 


» $4n the south ? ,was sent to thee. Be ready with thy boat- 


“The Wreckers. 








*‘Where—where—where ?’ inquired her 
auditors. 

‘No, no!’ she resumed, dfter .a-minute 
or two of silence,during which her eye- 
balls kept straining in the direction toward 
which she had pointed. ‘ Ne,’ she resum- 
ed, dropping her hand ; ‘ but sheis coming ; 


‘Yes.’ 
‘ Just clear of the point ?’ 
‘Yes—the looming of something !— t is 
a sloop! I see but one mast.’ 

‘I’ is a ship, Black Norris. The other 
two have.been cut away.’ 

* Peace, jade; what know’st thou of the 


and Black Norris will neither «want :coofmatter ?’ 


nor board, gold nor gear, to weleome-back 
the father that bred him up-to his own 
trade. But, where is he?’ anquired she; 
‘where, but upon the long reef where 1 
saw him?’ Saying this, she proceeded te 
the southern extremity of the bay. 


‘“’'T is aship,’she continued. ‘I told 
you su. There-is the huge black hull.’ 

‘°T is. there, indeed!’ exclaimed the 
pwrecker. ‘Art. thoua witch aswell as 
crazed? °T is there, indeed; she is driv- 
ing right into the bay,coming broadside on." 


A stalwart figure, in advance of the reg-, A huge black hull it was, high out of the 


ular line, sat stationed. upon the landwand- 
end of a huge reef oftocks, that gradually 
dipped into the sea. His hair black and 
lank, thrown back from a swarthy, .ill-f- 
vored visage, hung. half way down kis 
shoulders; his eyeydark, small, and. glis- 
tening bright, directed toward the sea;in 
quick and restless motion, was every where 
atonce. A long boat-hook, clenched with 
both his hands, rested across his knees; 
and, in a belt, which encircled his waist, 
were stuck a clasp knife, of more than or- 
dinary size, and a hatchet. The wave re- 
peatedly washed more than half way up 
his lower extremities, but he paid no more 
heed than if he were a partof the rock that 
scattered it into mist. 

‘A lovely day—a fair, lovely day !’ cried 
the maniac, approaching him. 

‘How beest thou, Black Norris? Nay, 
[ am good now,’ continued slie, in a dep- 
recating tone; ‘don’t look angry. I'll 
never say again that it was you.’ 


water, as if every article .of wejght that 
could be spared , had :been thrown over- 
board. Reelingand pitching she came on, 
japeecrive every:now aid then at the stroke 

some wave that broke over her. , Fast 
was she nearing the shore. 

‘ Now—now—now!’ ever: and anon ex- 
claimed the wreckers; but-she was float- 
ingestill, se mueh had those on buard light 
ened her. Atlength she was fairly among 
thedreakers. She touched, and touched ; 
yet went on—at last.she struck, a long- 
continued crash came undulating upon the 
ears of the lookers-on, accompanied with 
halloos and shrieks. The shore was now 
all astir. 

‘That does for her!’ exclaimed several 
voices~ali at-once, as an evormous wave 
towering, as if charged with her doom, 
came foaming toward her. In another 
minute it broke upon her in a fury that 
sent the spray to the clouds, and totally hid 
her from the shore. When she became 


The wrecker moved his hand toward his}ivisible again, the whole of her larboard 
knife. jbroadside was stove in. In a moment, 


‘Stop, stop, Black Norris,’ cried she, 
coaxingly and hurriedly, laying her hand 
upon his «arm, ‘keep it for other werk ! 
You'll want it to.day! before night there 
will be a bul! ashore. There will be need 
of knife, axe, hook and all—for the storm 
is lively.yet—the sea shews:.no signs of 
going dewn—the breakers keep tumbling 
upon the shore! Mark how they sweep 
the shimglesup,and back again! By-and- 
by they-will-have something to roll. *T is 
coming! *Blatk Norris, ‘tis coming! <A 
huge, black #rull—one mast standing out of, 
three—cannons and stores overboard—tris- 
ing and sinking—rocking and reeling— 
driving full bump upon the reef where the 
William and Mary was wrecked—the very 
reef on which you stand, Black Norris; 
ay, and the very spot!’ 

‘Silence, jade !’ exclaimed the wrecker, 
looking from beneath his hand, which, 
with the rapidity of lightning, was raised 


men, women, and children were up totheir 
middle iu the surf. Another billow—she 
was gone! Planks, pulleys, spars, and 
cordage now came ‘floating in, and every 
one went to work—every.one but. Black 
Norris. 

He kept his station upon the reéf—a post 
which -¢ommon consent seemed to have 
yielded wp to him. No one. ventured to 
dispute his right to it. In advance of him 
stoed ‘the maniac, censtantly looking in 
one direction—a kind of cove produced by 
a’ forking in the reef. "Thence she never 
took her eye, except to throw a glance at 
Black Norris whenever he made a meve- 
ment, as if about to quit the stand which 
he. had chosen. # 
‘*T»will .be here,.she kept repeating ; 
‘’twill be here—that which will be worth 
the hull to thee, were it high and dry, and 
all thine own! wait for it, tis sent to thee ! 
*t will be here. Did I not tell you of the 
huge black hull, and came it not? As 
surely that will come, whieh in that hull 










































































































































































































































































































































































There it is. 
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hook. The minutes are counted. The' 
wave that is to bring it, is rolling in.— 

I know it. Here, take my 
place and be ready. Here it is—a body— 
hook it by the clothes—keep it clear of ‘the 
rocks. Round—round—round here, into! 
this nook. Look if it does not lie there as| 
if it were made for it. What think you 
now, Black Norris? What think you now| 
of crazy Kate? Softly—softly ;’ she con- 
tinued, as the wrecker, substituting his 
hands for the instrument, began to draw 
the bodywp to the beach. ‘Sofitly—the! 
pockets are full. Softly, lest any thing’ 
should drop from them. That will do 
that will do. 

Searcely was the body clear of the surf, 
when'the wrecker began to strip it. The 
pockets were full; one of them was spee 
ily emptied, when a laugh from the maniac, 
who, squatting, sat gibbering at the head, 
arrested Black Norris in the act of exam- 
iging the contents. 

‘What laugh’st thou at, jade?’ he in- 
quired. 

‘Go on,’ she replied; ‘’tis a fair, lovely 
day, as I told thee; is it not, Black Norris ?’ 

‘Peace, jade,’ exclaimed the wrecker. 
‘ Jewels,’ tle ejaculated, closing a small 
ease which he had opened. The maniac’ 
laughed again. ¢ W.1t thou stop thy cursed 
mouth,’ vociferated the wrecker. 

‘Go on,’ murmured the maniac. ‘Go 
ow, Black Norris. You should not be an-| 
gry with me. Did IT not tell you it ’ ras! 
coming? Goon. ’*T isa fair, lovely day.| 
Isn't it, Black Norris ?’ 

. Silence !” again cried the wrecker. 

‘Gold ;’ exclaimed he to himself, as he! 
emptied into.his hand a portion of the con-| 
tents of a purse, which he had taken from! 
the other pocket—‘ broad, heavy, yellow 
pieces !"—another laugh from the maniac. 

‘{ tell thee what, mad Kate,’ roared out 
the wrecker, ‘take to thy heels, or abide 
the consequence, if thou utterest that sound 
zgain. 

‘Softly, sofily,’ whispered Kate, ‘ he 
hears you. 

* Who, jade ?* cried the wrecker, starting 
from his knees. 

‘The owner of the diamonds and the 
gold. His lids have been moving for the 
last minute, and now they are wide open 

‘The wrecker just glanced at the face of 
the shipwrecked man. 

‘Get thee away, good Kate,’ said he, in 
2 conciliatory tone. ‘Go, Kate; leave me 
by myself, and I'll never be angry with 
thee again. Go, good Kate; go. 

The maniac looked at the wrecker fora 
moment—smiled—nodding her head sig- 
nificantly, and rose. 

‘T am gone, Black Norris,’ she cried, ‘ 





—llstay. Tam gone 


tis? I'll leave you by yourself. Il not 
—and starting toward a 
pathway which led up the cliff, and the 
commencement of which was sheltered by 
a screen of rock, she was quickly out of 
sight. 

The wrecker now began to reconnoitre 
Jal] around him. Every one was engrossed 
with his own occupation, securing such 
portions of the wreck, or sach articles of 
property as were brought within his reach. 

His hand-approached his knife—grasped it 
—half drew the weapon from his belt; bat 
suddenly replaced it, and now fastened om 
the axe—the counterpoise to the blade of 


which, was a wedge-like piece of iron, 


broad, and flattened at the end. Ina sec- 
ond the instrument swung by his side. 
Ince again he reconnoitred toward the 
beach; then turned toward the prostrate 
man. He thonght the body moved—he 
trembled from head to foot. He advanced 
a single step, but stopped—the fingers were 
in motion. "A low sound—half-voice, half- 


libreath—issned from the throat, w hich now 


evidently began to work. He advanced 


| another step—-though a tottering one—an- 


other. He was now within a foot or two 
of the head—he sank, or rather dropped 
upon one knee. The cyes of the seaman 
moved—they turned to the right and to the 


left, and at last glared back upon the 


wrecker. Both hands now clenched the 
axe. Slowly ‘t was lifted, the edge avert- 
led, and the blunt end suspended over the 
forehead of him that lay. ”T was raised. 
‘It hovered a moment or two, then fell with 
la short, dull crash—a pause for a moment 
or two more—limb, eye, ev eryt! ing were 
still—the wrecker threw his weapon be- 
hind him, and wiped from his brow the 
drops that stood thick upon it. 

‘Ha, ha! you have done it.’ 

T he wrecker turned and beheld the ma- 
naic standing behind him with the hatchet 
in her hand, her eyes flashing. 

‘ Nay, move not, Black Norris,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘unless you would have me give 
the corpse a fellow. Let me get farther 
from thee without forcing me to do thee a 
mischief, and I will tell thee something.’ 
She retreated about twenty paces, without 
turning her back; the wrecker now per- 


‘IIfectly “unnerved, not cei, 4 to move.— 


‘Black Norris,’ she resumed, ‘ did I not tell 
you that this was a fair, lovely day—and 
a lovely day it is-—and a bonny one, too— 
and know you not why, Black Norris ?— 
This day you have done—what you have 
done—und_ this day seven years was the 
day—the fair, lovely day w hen you mur- 
dered my fathe r! “Black Norris! Now 
follow me not, but good by!’ 

She fled. The wrecker had not power 














good day to you—and a good fair day it is 
—»nd a lovely dey. 


Isn't it, Black Nor- 


to follow. 
(Concluded in next number.) 
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: Death found strange beauty on that cherub 


- in attendance when the court were walk- 


‘tant behind the. rest,..to look down the 





DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


BY FELICIA HEMANS. 


brow, 

And dashed it out.—There was a. tint of 
rose 

On cheek and lip,—he touched the veims 
‘with tee, 

And the rose faded ;—ferth frem those blue 
eyes 

There spoke a wishful tendernesgs—a doubt, 

Whether to grieve or-sleep, which inno- 
cence 

Alone can .wear. 
bound 

The silken fringes of their curtaining lips. 








| 
With ruthless haste he! 
| 


j 
} 


| 


For ever there had been a murmuring 


sound, 

With which the babe would claim its moth- 
er's ear, 

Charming her even to tears. The spoiler’ 
set 


tis seal of silence,—but there beamed a 
smile 


So fixed and holy from that marble brow | 

Death gazed, and left it there,—ke dared) 
not steal 

The signet-ring of Heaven. 








The Irish bards werevonce the. sons “ 
fame in Green Erin. Before the christian! 
era, they ranked among her highest sub-| 
jects and afterwards their persons, as: a-| 
mong the Greeks and*Romans, were held! 
sacred. But alas! the days of song are 


passed—the minstrel. hath ceased his lay,| 


and with his harp, lies low in an unknown 
tomb. The following incident. niarks the 
strong attachment of the bardsto their feu- 
dal patrons.—Ep. Peart. 


FIDELITY OF AN IRISH BARD. 
BY LEITCH RITCHIE, ESQ. 


A Kerry chief had-won a lady ina du-| 
el, and carried home his beautiful bride 
to his castle. She, however, retained a 
lurking attachment for ‘the vanquished 
rival ; who, one night, through her-con- 
nivance, surprised the stronghold, and put 
all to the sword but herself, aad the “sa- 
cred bard.” The latter followed the steps 
of the lovers to the palace of Mac Nes- 
sa, King of Munster; and was one day 


ing on a lofty promontory to enjoy-the 
prospect. Thelady lingered for an in- 


dreadful steep, where it overhung the sea. 
It may be, that, at that moment, the va- 
cant-space was-filled up before.her mind’s 
eye by: the ecene of the massacre ; and 
that the death-cry of -her husband arose 
from the abyss upon her ear. She start- 
ed, however, as the bard approached ; his 
face: clothed in smiles, .and his tongue .in 
adulation. 

‘Give me-your hand, said <she; ‘arid 
lead me away. Methinks here is .a 
strange fascination in this spot? a" 
4t is thatof the mermen below} rephi- 
ed the courtly bard; ‘who are struek with 
your surpassing’ beauty, and would fain 
lure: vou into their caves.’ 

*They- shall be disappointed, then ; for 
I go to rejoin my husband.’ 

‘Thou shalt, indeed !’ said the bard sud- 
denly, as he caught her up in his arms.— 
A wild-screain from the lady’s lips alarm- 
ed her-companions, and the whole court 
rushed to the spot. , 
¥T raitress !—murderess ! said the bard, 
stepping deliberately to the brink—‘we 
indeed go to rejoin thy husband ; thou to 
receive the punishment of thy crime, and 
I the reward of my fidelity ! and, leaping 
ever the precipice, he plunged with her 
into the gulf. 





“THE WESTERN EMIGRANT. 
A PRIZE POEM. 
“BYMRS. LH. SIGOURNEY. 
Amid those forest shades that proudly 
reared 
Their. unshorn beauty toward the favoring 
skies 
An axe rang sharply. There with vigor- 
ous arm _ 
Wrought #bold emigrant, while by his side 
is little son with question and response 
Beguiled the toil. 


.. + “Boy, thou hast never seen 
Sueh-glorious trees; and when their giant 


trunks 
\Fall, how the firm earth groans. _Remem 
berest thou 
The mighty river on whose .breast ..we 
‘sailed 
So many days on toward the setting sun: 
Compared to that, our own Connecticut 
Is but a creeping.stream.’ 


* t Father, the broek 

That’-by our deor went sigging, when I 
_Jannched 

My tiny boat with all the sportive boys, 

When school was o’er, is dearer far to me 

Than. all those deep. broad: waters. /Te 
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They are as strangers. And those little 
trees 

My mother planted in the garden bound 

Of our first home, from whence the fra- 
grant peach 

Fell in its ripening gold, was fairer sure 


Than this dark forest shutting out the day.’)) 


‘What, ho! my little girl!’—and with 
light step 
A fairy creature hasted toward her sire, 
And setting down the basket that contained 


Lighting her brow,—the fond caress that 
| soothed 

ifler waking infant, reassured his soul 
‘That wheresoe’er the pure affections dwell 
tone strike a healthfal root, is happiness. 


Placid and grateful, to his rest he sank— 
‘Bat dreams, those wild magicians, which 
| do play 
Such pranks when reason slumbers, tire- 
| less wrought 

Their will with him. Up rose the busy 


The noon’s repast, looked upward to his mart 


face 
With sweet confiding smile. 


‘See, dearest, see 
? , 


J\Of his own native city,—roof and spire 


All glittering bright in Fancy’s frost-work 
ray. 
Forth came remembered forms—with curv- 


Yon bright-winged paroquet, and hear the ing neck 


song 





The steed, his boyhood nurtured, proudly 


Of the way red-bird echoing through the) neighed— 


trees, 
Making rich music. Didst thou ever hear 


‘T had a robin that did take the crumbs! 
Each night and morning, and his chirping|| 


voice 
Did make me joyful, as I went to tend 


My snow-drops. I was always laughing 


there, 


In that first home. I should be happier 


now, 


The favored dog 


g, exulting round his feet 


|\Frisked with shrill, joyous bark—familiar 
In far New Eugland such a mellow tone ? || 


doors 

\Flew eopen—greeting hands with his were 
linked 

iin Friendship’s grasp—he heard the keen 
debate 


a ; 
‘From congregated haunts, where mind 


with mind 

Doth blend and brighten—and till morning 
roved 

Mid the loved scenery of his father-land. 
| 








Methinks, if I could find among these dells)) SSS 


The same fresh violets.’ 


Slow night drew on 
And round the rude hut of the emigrant, 
The wrathful spirit of the autumn storm 


Recorys of Woman. 





For the Ladics’ Pearl. 
CLEOPATRA. 
(Concluded from page 8.) 


Spake bitter things. His wearied children Cleopatra's jealousy of Octaria.—.Antony's 


slept, 


And he, with head reclined, sat listening 


long 
To the swoln waters of the Illinois, 


Dashing against their shores. Starting, he 


spake— 


‘Wife!—did 1 see thee brush away a 


tear ?— 


magnificent gift.—The sacrifices he made 
to please Cleopatra.—The coronation.— 
She follows him to Ephesus—to Samos.— 
The poisoned flowers.—The divorce.— 
The battle of Actium.—The flight.—Cle- 
opatra surrenders Pelusium and the 
Egyptian fleet to Cesar.—Death of An- 





Say, was it so?—Thy heart was with the|) tony.—Decath of Cleopatra.—Her learn- 


halls . 
Of thy nativity. Thy sparkling lights, 
Carpets and sofas, and admiring guests, 
Befit thee better than these rugged walls 


ing—character—rcputation. 
The marriage of Antony and Octavia 
aroused the wakeful jealousy of Cleopatra. 


Of shapeless logs, and this lone hermit-||She feared lest the modesty and mildness 


home.’ 


‘ No—no!—All was so still around, me- 


thought 
Upon my ear that echoed hymn did stea 
Which “mid the church where erst we pai 
our vows 


of her more deserving rival should break 
the spell by which she held the triumvir, 
and release him from her chains. Hence, 
|,|iske resolved to use the utmost of her wick- 
died art to retain him in her bonds. She 


So tuneful pealed. But tenderly thy voice major -_ pas a Ste powers ames 
Dissolved the illusion ;'\—and the gentle the susceptible soldier became more potent 








than before; and to soothe the violence of 
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her suspicions he presented her with the 
sovereignty of Phenicia, Cyprus and Low- 
er-Syria—gifts, magnificent as they were 
foolish, and injurious to the donor. 

So infatuated had Antony become—so 


bewitched by this queen of beauty and of force of arms. 


crime, that he was happy only in her pres- 
ence. On his return from an unsuccessful, 
military expedition in Parthia, he so has- 
tened his march to meet her, that eighe 
thousand of his troops perished on the way 
—an awful sacrifice of human life to crim- 
inal affection. 


Octavia, his patient and enduring spouse, 


shared hardly a better fate. Hearing that 


her husband was about to march eastward 


to quell the insubordination of the frontier 
princes, she formed the design of meeting; 


him in Greece, when on his way. She 
travelled thither, accompanied by the most 


magnificent presents for her faithless part-, 


ner: but, grievous disappointment! he or- 


dered her home without deigning to sce 
her, or to receive her presents—and _all| 


this to conciliate and please the wily prin- 


cess of the Nile. Othe cruelty of crime 


One of the most splendid follies of this fear of poisen. 





powerfal, was rapidly working the ruin of 
his rival at Rome; at last, the two remain- 
ing avengers of the great Cwsar’s death 
lcame to an open rupture, and prepared to 
decide their differences by an appeal to the 
Accordingly, Antony col- 
lected his legiong and concentrated thein at 
Ephesus, and, but for his evil genius, might 
But that ge- 
nius, in the person of Cleopatra, attended 


iyet have retrieved his affairs. 
him to Ephesus. His friends expostulated 
and begged him to send her to Alexandria, 
to wait the event of the war. He saw the 
propriety of the advice, and hesitated: pas- 
sion prevailed—Cleopatra remained, and 
Antony was ruined. 

From Ephesus they went to Samos. 
Although vicious and criminal love may 
lead its victim captive, it fails to inspire 
confidence in the captor. The crime that 
jconstitutes the chain forbids it, and the con- 
duct of the spell-bound Roman forcibly 1- 
lustrates this remark. He never partook 
lof a dish at Cleopatra’s feasts without first 
requiring it to be tasted by an attendant, for 


The queen observed his 


vain pair was the coronation of Cleopatra|S@SP!©OMS> and ordered the flowers that 


and her children. 


gold, with steps of silver, was erected.—|jfeasts to be poisoned. 


A throne of massive|Composed the wreaths they wore at their 


When Antony was 


Antony, clad in the richest purple, a Per-|we!! heated with wine, she challenged biu 


sian scimetar studded with brilliant gems||to drink those flowers. 


He accepted the 


by his side, a diadem on his brow, and a\|challenge—plucked the flowers, and was 


sceptre of gold in his hand, sat upon it.—|'about to swallow them in his wine. 


‘Stop!’ 


On his right sat Cleopatra clothed in the|jeried she, taking tim by the arm, ‘1 am 


rich vestments of the Goddess Isis, whos« 


name she impiously assumed. A little be-|jmighty precaution. 


ithe poisoner against whom you take such 
If it were possible to 


neath them were Cesarion, the son of the'jlive without you, judge now if I want skill 


ill-fated Julius Cesar, and Alexander anc 
Ptolemy,children of Antony and the queen 


Everything being arranged, the herald||brought in. 


proclaimed Cleopatra and her son Cwsarion 


sovereigns of Egypt, Cyprus, Phoenicia and! 


Celo Syria. 


ljor means for such an action.’ 

|| A prisoner under sentence of death was 
The cup containing the flow- 
ers was given him—he drank and died. 
Antony now resolved to declare war 








The other two princes were! against Cesar, and to repudiate Octavia.— 


declared kings of kings with a promise of||In taking the latter cruel step, he sent dep- 


extensive dominions from Antony. Alas 


'luties to Rome to declare their divorce.— 


he little thought how soon he would lack aj|What was still more deserving reprobation, 


kingdom to bestow. 


While the general and his fair destroyer||fending Octavia from his house. 


he ordered his deputies to drive the unof- 
Patiently 


were engaged in these splendid and gor-jjand meekly she submitted to the base ini- 











geous follies, Octavius Caesar, wily and!''quity, only replying to their insults with 
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‘fioods of tears. And what speaks still) 
higher in her praise, she actually became 
the advocate aud defender of Antony at 
Rome. How strikingly beautiful 43 virtue 
» when viewed in contrast with vice! 

But the days of Clecpatra’s. guikty great- 
"mess were numbered. The sands of her 
brief chour of glory:were rapidly running 
out, and the towering pride of Egyptia’s 
queen was destined to lick the dust—her 
crimes to meet their due demerit and dis- 
The battle of Actium, lost through 
Alarmed 
at the unusual sound of noisy war, she fled 
‘All the Egyptian fleet 
She has- 
tened to Alexandria, and put every noble- 


grace. 
her cowardice, decided her fate. 


in ber roval galley. 
followed, and the day. was lost. 


man to death whom she supposed to be op- 
pesed to her interests. 
Antony, followed her. 
him, and of all his vast command, Egypt 
alone remained. 

Finding her lover worsted,the false queen 


Her poor slave, 
His army fersock 


made secret overtures for peace and safety 
with Octavius: while in presence of Anto- 
ny, she only breathed reverge on their 
common foe. Octavius approached Egypt. 
He attacked Pelusium. 
order of the queen. 
To convince him of her sincerity to his 


It surrendered by 
Antony was incensed. 


cause, she basely ordered the wife arid chil- 
dren of the commander of Pelusium to be 
given up to Antony to be put to death as 
a punishment for the husband’s and father’s 
supposed offence. Was ever woman great- 
er monster than she? 

Cesar marched towards Alexandria.— 
Cleopatra retired with:her treasures to the 
magnificent, marble tombs near the temple 
of Isis. Antony prepared for vigorous de- 
fence. His first blow was successful, and 
the foe was driven back. Encouraged, he 
prepared to follow up his victory. 
dered the fleet to begin the action. Proud- 
ly, and gallantly that fleet left its moorings, 
and his heart was elated with hope: when 
lo! the Egyptian admiral, by a seeret order 
from the queen, surrendered his whole fleet 
without a blow. 


He or-} 


enraged. He saw his betrayal. He rushed 
to the queen’s apariments, but was refused 
admittance there, on the false plea that she 
was ded. ~Baflled -and despairing, he 
sought a-private chamber, and by a suicidal 
blow, soon lay weltering in his own blood. 
Hardly ‘had he struck the self-destroying 
blow, when the fickle queen sent for him 
The mention of her 
name revived him, and he ordered the ser- 
vants to bear him to her place of refuge.— 


to her apartments. 


Fearing to‘open the gates, the queen threw 
chains and cords from the window, and by 
the aid of her maids drew him up all .pale, 
ghastly, and bleeding, toherroom. There, 
he soon expired, amid the cries and lumen- 
tations of the faithless beauty. 

Finding, after repented attempts, that 
she could not suceeed in throwing the witch- 
ery of her charms around young Octavius, 
and scorning to adorn ‘his triumph, she de- 
termined to die. After partaking of a lux- 
urious feast, she ordered all but two of her 
maids to leave the room. Sitting down 
upon a couch, she applied an aspic, that 
lay concealed amid a basket of fruit, to her 


arm; and seemed at-ence to sleep. She 


did sleep, but it was the sleep of death!— 


The aspic had done its work, and she lay 
@ corpse. 

Thus, at‘ the age of thirty-nine years, 
‘perished the haughty beauty of the Nile— 


the Ptolemies. .She:perished as she lived 
This was her 
To him she surrendered everything. 
{lonor, virtue, affection, fame, kindness, 


—the victim of ambition. 
deity. 


truth—everything. And what was her re- 
ward? Death in the prime of life, aud 
eternal infamy. 

Amid all her excesses, the queen was not 
without a taste for literature. She was a 
scholar. It is said she could give audience 
to the ambassadors of six nations without 
an interpreter. She also collected a large 
library at Alexandria, to which Antony con- 
tributed upwards of 200,000 volumes at 
once from: the libraries ef Pergamus. But 


these facts only add yet«more to her crimi- 








Antony was confounded—maddened— 


nahity. ‘'They take away. the excuse of ig- 


the criminal queen of Egypt—the last of 
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norance, and leave her still more guilty sa | 


before. \C 
fairest, | 


Cleopatra was one of nature’s 
frailest works, and while her name lives, it; 
can but be execrated by the virtuous andl 


the pure. She stands on the page of his-| 


tory a broad beacon light, throwing her lu- ! 


rid glare over the broad sea of life, and |), 
bidding her sisters in all ages beware rote 


they sacrifice at the shrine of unholy pride} 


—of lofty ambition. W 


DOMESTIC PEACE. 
Tell me on what holy ground, 
May Domestic Peace be feud? ° 
Halcyon daughter of the skies, 
Far on fearful wing she flies, 
From the pomp of sceptred state, 
From the rebel’s noisy hate. 


Ip a cottaged vale she dwells, 
Listening to the Sabbath bells! 
Still around her steps are seen 
Spotless Honor’s meeker mein, 
Love, the fire of pleasing fears, 
Sorrow, smiling through her tears; 
And, conscious of the past employ, 
Memory, bosom-spriug of joy. 
CoLERIDGE. 


Hypatia, THE Femate Matuemati- 





cian.—Hypatia was the daughter of The- 
on,a celebrated m: ithematician of the; 


— him a reason at once poetical and 
Shristian. The Jewesses, I replied,have 
»scaped the curse which has alighted up- 
yn their fathers, husbands and sons. Not 
a Jewess was to be seen amon ¢ the crowd 
of priests and the rabble who insulted the 
Son of Man, scour; zed, crowned him with 
‘thorns, and subjected hi: n to the ignomi- 
ny and agony of the cross. The women 
of Judea believed in the Saviour; they 
loved, they fol lowed hit m; they assisted 
him with their substance, they soothed 
him under affliction. A woman of Beth- 
any poured on his head the most precious 
ointment which she kept in a vase of al- 
abaster; the sinner anointed his feet with 
a perfuined oil, and wiped them with her 
hair. Christ, on his part, extended his 
grace and mercy to the Jewesses; he 
raised from the dead the son of the wi- 
dow of Nain, and Martha’s brother Laza- 
ras; he cured Simon’s mother-in-law, and 
the woman that touc hed the hem of his 
garment. ‘i'o the Samaritan woman he 
was a spring of living water and a com- 
passionate Judge to the woman taken in 
adultery. The daughters of Jerusalem 
wept over him; the ‘holy woman accom- 
panied him to Calvary, brought balm and 
spices, and weeping, sought him at the 
sepulchre. ‘Woman, why weepest thou ?” 
His first appearance after the resurrec- 
tion was to Magdalen. He said to her, 
‘Mary! At the sound of that voice 
‘Magdalen’s eyes were opened, ‘ Master.’ 


fifth century. She was instructed by her The reflection of some very beautiful ray 


father, and surpassed him in geometry, 
which was her principal study. Her| 


progress in philosophy and the mathemat-|) 
ics was such, that she merited the rank)! 


of professor of those sciences. Bei ng vir- 


tuous as well as beautiful, she was es-}, 
teemed and respected by all who knew} 
her. But she incurred the suspicion of} 


causing a misunderstanding, which pre-| 
vailed between St. Cyrill, the patriarch of 
Alexandria, and Orestes, the governor, 
who like herseif was a Pagan. An iin- 
placable hatred was conceived against} 
her; and the furious populace, conducted), 
by a fanatic, watched the unfortunate}, 
Hypatia as she was returning home; 
dragged her from her chariot 5 stripped 
her, and killed her with blows from pot- 
sherds. This horrible murder was trans- 
acted during the Lent of the year 416. 





Jewrsses.—Fontance asked me one 
day why the women of the Jewish race 
are so much handsomer than the men. [| 





must have rested on the brow of the Jew- 
esses, 








| Moral Tales. 
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BY MRS. CAROLINE GILMAN, 
THE RESOLUTION, 

One summer twilight, two girls yet in 
the openiny bloom of life were resting on 
a rural seat by the borders of a southern 

river. The fingers of one rested between 
‘the closed leaves of a book, while the 
‘glaw of a communicated thought from its 
pages dwelt on her abstracted counte- 
nance; and the other was pointing out the 
softening glories of the western sky. 

| “Look up, Isabel, said the speaking 
girl, § from that book, to this glorious sun- 
set. ‘Tt is worth a thousand volumes "” 
| Isabel shook her head gravely, her 
'downcast eyes bent to the turf. at her feet. 
‘At length she sighed and said, ‘Cousin 
(Ellen, a solemn duty is pending over me, 


lwhieh makes me blind and deaf even to 


























































































‘these great natural manifestations of De- 


-over these scenes of my early joys. This 


‘the poor heathen, who when they lock at 


‘is heavenward, every sorrow he endures, 
“has trod, skies that have so long looked 


~sister, farewell! A prophetic hope of 
_good is-upon me. I must go.” 


‘tion of her own 4dofty purposes, did not 


These almost masculine purposes belong- 
-ed to a young and seemingly fragile be- 


-cate, where seemingly stronger spirits 
‘fail. One who.noted Isabel’s slight fig- 
‘ure,and looked into the soft depths of her 


‘never have dreamed that she could vol- 
sttarily leave the feathered nest of her 
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ity. I begin to feel with a thrilling con- 
sciousness, that 1 have no right to linger 


book describes the wants of the heathen, 


nature acknowledge no-creating hand, 
and if they possess a frierid dear to me as 
you are,Ellen, know nothing of that world 
where such friendship shall be made 
brighter and unbroken through eternal 
years.’ 

A-soft and solemn depth was in ‘the 
tones of the speaker,and ker full dark lids 
were wet with tears. 

‘And can you be wiliing to think for a 
moment,’ said Ellen, ‘of leaving your well 
defined fireside duties, your father, yeur 
mother, and little Rosalie, for an .uncer- 
tain sphere among the heathen ?” 

‘There is nothing uncertain in the mis- 
sionary’s path,’ exclaimed the enthusiast, 
as she-rose and clasped her hands with 
an outward gesture. ‘Every step he takes 


adds a gem tohis immortal crown. Yes, 
dear garden, where my childhood’s foot 


down upon me,birds which have sung me 
songs from year to year, father, mother, 


‘With which of these handsome stu- 
dents are you about to partake the crown 
of martyrdom?’ said Ellen, archly, yet 
trying to suppress the smile on her lips. 

‘With Henry Clayborne,as his wedded 
wife,’ said Isabel with dignity, scarcely a 
blush tinging the delicate hue of) her 
cheek. 

Ellen turned deadly pale—a rush as of 
sudden winds sounded through her brain; 
but recovering instantly, she stooped to} 
caress a tame fawn which was browsing 
at her side. We wil] not penetrate the 
secrets of ‘that young heart; like many 
others it must bend er break in loneli- 
ness, but teo -happy if it can suffer un- 
seen. Isabel, absorbed in the contempla- 


observe the agitation of her cousin.— 


ing; but it is wonderful show ‘feminine 
enthusiasm bears: up ‘the frail and deli- 


eyes, and heard ,her gentle voice, would 


childhood for the dangers of the ocean 
and the hardships of an Indian exile; but 
such have not studied the promptings of 
human will,coupled with strong religious 
enthusiasm. 

‘That evening Henry Clayborne came 
to hear his final sentence: he felt what it 
would be, for Isabel’s touching welcome 
told more than words. It was not the 
downcast blush of common acceptance, 
but'the frank, determined glow of holy 
resolution. 

‘This kindness augurs well for me,’ he 
said, fondly, as he held her confiding 
hand, ‘but I have come resolved not to 
take advantage of it. Better, dearest, is 
it for me to brave this wild path alone. I 
leave no mother who nursed my child- 
hood, to-weep over my absence, no father 
to sigh fer attentions he just begins to re- 
alize, no little sister whose. opening mind 
I ought te mould. Besides, 1 am a man, 
and can tread through dangers where 
your softer spirit would droop. 
not bear, love, to see this white brow’— 
‘and he pressed his lips to it with subdu- 
ed homage—‘ burning beneath those sul- 
try skies; I could not bear that these ten- 
der feet should fail in the wilderness, nor 
that your intellectual powers and affec- 
tionate heart should languish for sympa- 
thy. Be my bride, and with that claim 
upon you I shall depart braced for dan- 
ger—but I must go alone. My dreams 
were terrific last night; and when I a- 
woke, the glow of the missionary was 
lost in the tremor of the lover. You must 
remain, my Isabel.’ 

‘You have been tempted, Henry,’ said 
the brave girl, caressing the hand she 
held. ‘God has withdrawn: his counte- 
nance from you, or you would not talk 
thus. My parents will shortly feel a holy 
pride in their bold missionary girl, as 
friend after friend gathers round to hear 
6f her welfare with religious sympathy. 
Besides, Henry,who should think of such 
ties when God calis ? We must tread the 
waves at the voice of Jesus. His voice 
is near, I hear it now. Help, Father,help, 
or we perish,’ she-exclaimed, and her face 
glowed like an angel’s asshe sank.on her 
knees with clasped hands and prayerful 
eyes. ‘Shall we sink while he is by ?— 
Look on thy servants in this hour of need; 
the storm of temptation is near, the bil- 
lows rage, put forth thy hand and save.’ 

Henry knelt beside her; he caught the 
soaring enthusiasm of his promised bride 
—his voice was not heard, but his lips 








moved. .In those moments_of stillness.e 
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rublime self-dedication had been made.)forth from its many compartments. As 
ie ~— eae ‘ he go epee he|lshe gazed on these things, tears gushed 
whispered, and folded her to his heart. 
A MOTHER'S TRIALS. footstep until her‘arms were thrown a- 
There were busy preparations for the |round, Irer. 
bridal and voyage. Religion, love.friend-|| ‘I ‘would that you had not witnessed 
ship were active; and even strangers, as ithese emotions,’ said her mother, almost 
they heard the story of the self-immola-'coldly. ‘You have chosen your path,and 
tion of the young and beautiful girl, sent leave me to go down coldly to mine.— 
in their testimonials of mterest: Strangers are to occupy the heart which 
When friends entered and bestowed)] have trained for eighteen years. But 
their parting kiss on her sister, Rosalie’s go. Consol@ yourself as you will, mid- 
pretty eyes filled with tears; but thejight and tears are my portion.’ 
gifts, the bustle, and novelty of prepara-|| Isabel clung to her mother beseech- 


i 
| 
} 
} 
| 





tion soon dried them up again. A doubt-| ingly, the lofty look of heroism almost’ 


° . ' ° ~— 
ing cast of care was-on the father’s brow, driven from her brow. ‘Mother, your pa- 
tut he bade God speed and bless hisilrents doated om'you,’ she said falteringly, 


forth, and she heard not Isabel’s light’ 


child. Ellen went’mechanically through)‘as you on. me—yet you left their arme- 
If she was sadder and paleriifor an earthly love. 


her duties. 


How much greater 


than her wont, was it not for Isabel, herjiis the duty that calls me from you—to 
dear friend and cousin? Aind low fared/igive salvation to the lost, life to the dy- 


it with the mother of the young exile ?—; 
She busied herself, for she dared not be} 


idle. She checked the struggling sighjemn gesture, ‘should I die in this enter-- 
and wiped off the gathe~ing tear, and her}prise, go boldly to the court of heaven. 


ine Oh, mother,’ she continued, grasp-- 


ing her hand with kindling eye and sol- 


short ejaculatory prayer for patience and'land ask for your child.. How proud will 


submission went up when nene could 
hear. Time sped, (how soon he flies| 
with moments counted by parting; 
friends !) and the bridal was to take place. 
on the morrow,the departure the succeed-! 
ing day. One by one the family retired) 
—the mother last;for a troubled and rest-} 
Jess emotion made her wakeful.. As she, 
sat alone, the ticking of the time-piece) 
seemed almost shrill to her excited ear.—| 
She recalled the childish joy of Isabel, 
when, raised to that old clock, she clap-| 
ped her hands at the revolving moon,| 
whose round face looked upon her; there: 
was the little chair, now Rosalie’s, in! 
which Isabel had sought ambitiously, but) 
in vain, to rest her dimpled feet on the 
floor. That room could almost tel] her 
history. There was the framed and fa- 
ded sampler, mocked by the changing, 
fashions of the day ; the more elaborate’ 
and tasteful decorations: of the: pencil ; 
the pieno which liad soothed and bright- 
ened her varying hours. Was it possible 
that those dear hands should touch its 
chords no more for years; perhaps fbrev- 
er? There was the work-box, the quiet 
but precious instrument over which a wo- 
man’s heart pours out its home emotions 
in most unconscious freedom. She open- 
ed it with a trembling hand. How taste- 
tul, how judicious! Character was visible 
in all its combinations ; it spoke of econ- 
omy, just arrangement and fancy, while 
little touches of the affectionate peeped. 





ibe your joy, to see the weak and humble 
girl you nurtured in your bosom surroun-- 


ded by the white robed seuls she has res- 
lened through Christ’s mercy, perchance 
leading their hymns in Heaven as she 
has done on earth! Oh, mother, will they 
not greet you with a new song of joy 7?— 
* Welcome, thou whose child has opened 
unto us the book of Jife !””’ 

Her mother was awed, silenced. She 
took the dear enthusiast to her arms,stro- 
ked the falling hair from her glistening 
eyes, and pressing that soft cheek to her 
bosom said,‘T will resign thee, beloved — 
God’s will be-done.’ 

THE PARTING. 

The bridal was over, the few guests 
had gone, and silence settled on that lit- 
tle group so scon to be severed by roll- 
ing seas. [sabel touched a few chords on 
her piano. At first her hand trembled, 
and Rosalie, who stood by looking wist- 
fully, wiped her sister’s cheek with her 
little handkerchief. Gradually her fin- 
gers became firm as her thoughts pos- 
sessed themselves of her great mission, 
and her voice full and deep as in her 
freest moments, while she sang to the 
tune of thie ‘Bride’s Farewell,’ the touch- 
ing verses of a southern poetess. 

THE MISSIONARY’S FAREWELL. 
BY MISS MARY PALMER. 

Farewell, mother! Jesus calls me 

Far away from home and thee ; 

Earthly love no more enthralls me, 
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jso may I love the souls of the young be- 


When a bleeding cross I see. ) 
Farewell, motier—do not pain me nighted ones who are in the darkness of 
By thine agonizing wo, heathenism. Let me crush every love 
Those fond arms cannot detain me— which would draw me away from iny high 
Dearest mother, I must go. ‘calling.’ 
" * | She rose from her knees tearless in the 
e 7 a “ sy | 7 
Farewell, father! 4 — tt might of holy resolution ; and bending 
pti eh o ee rine ” 1eTe 5 over the little girl, kiss@@ her hands and 
i Be Tie ls A tan ~ 
cy dared iedheg qpireme! forehead, then looking upward, said a- 
All I love, without a tear. Pons = tle ie ys ' 
Ao peter : eain, “God bless thee, young angel, and 
No—my Saviour! wert thou tearless, |* tie oe 
‘teach me to save kindred souls. 





Leaning o er the buried dead ? 
At this “hour, so sad and cheerless, 
Shall not burning tears be shed? 


|| A low knock at the door and a tender 
voice aroused her, and with a light tread 
ishe left the room. 
Farewell, sister! do not press me TOE VOYAGE. 

The young bride at sea! Who has 


To thy young and throbbing heart; 
Ob! no longer now distress me— ‘not seen her gush of parting sorrow dried 


Sister— sister, we must part. slowly away, as one for whom she has 





Farewell, pale and silent brother— jeft all stands near to comfort her! And 
How I grieve to pain thee so! she is comforted. The long, long day, 
F ather—mother—sister—brother— listless to others, is full of thoughts to her, 
Jesus calis—O, let me got for ue watches her steps, her smile, her 
Every heart was throbbing, every eye)sigh—his future and hers are ore. She 


gushing with tears, except ‘that of the toy ‘es to see the sun-lit waves, the eve- 
rapt singer, who sat with upward look; ning stars, with bim ; and the storm loses 
like a bird preparing to wing its home-!iis dre adfulness, for she is clasped in his 
ward way to warmer skies, llarms amid its tumult. Y oung, ¢ confiding 

Every heart was throbbing, every eye)bi ide , be it even thus on the ocean of life! 
gushing with tears, exc ept that of the!|May the trim ship tread well the waters, 
rapt singer, aaa sat with upward lookjihe “sky of heaven be brigh ti above thee, 


like a bird preparing to wing its home- ‘the winds wift thee kindly on, and he 
ward way to w armer skies, who holds the helm be true! 
Rosalie had been eradied in her sis-|} It was sweet to hear the hymns that 


ter’s arms for three years ; that night was jrose fron nyg time to time from the young 
her first bamshment, and the child had) iiss ionaries in the holy joy of their souls. 
sobbed herself to sleep in the little crib)!sabel’s voice kindled im re pt d lelight, un- 

assigned to her by her mother’s bedside. til the roughest sailor paused and caught 


i 
Isabel sought: the slumberer alone, forthe religious glow. 


’ 


the first time almost overpowered by re- | ‘There was little to try the fortitude of 
\} o 


grets stronger than religious duty. pe the missionaries in the voyage, which 


Jocked the door, and trode lightly mi elias marked by the common incidents ie 


o . sa an a 
bedside. The little sleeper’s face © neal sinless until they°entered the bay 
resumed its tranquility, but there was aj/Gengal. The day previous had been - 
deeper flush than usual on her rounded 


bres ssive, tl ere Wus a stagnation in the 
cheek ; and as Isabel put softly aside the|air, as if its circulation had been suddenly 
entangled hair on the pillow, she found it)isaspended; and on the following morn- 
wet with tears. Long and earnest andjjing the experienced comman der reefed 





loving was the gaze of the miss coger t he is sails, though the wind as yet but 
bride ; and as she looked, the chest of t! iIhreate ned in light gusts. A yellow haze 


child stirred witha pro! longed and Ansa jicomed athwart the sun, which was 
ling sob, like the heaving of a billowjstrangely reflected in the gurgling wa- 
wiien the gale has died away. Isabel} ters; this aspect ccntinued through the 
digengaged one of those moist curls, sev- lorainle Iienry and isabel observed a 
ered it from its luxuriant companions, |: thange in the countenances of the sea- 
and placed it in her bosom, pressing herjmen, which at first they could scarcely 
hand a moment on her own throbbing think was authorized by the appearance 
heart. The struggle passed away—and/jof the heavens, for, though unusual, there 
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kneeling by the bedside, she whispered allw ‘as nothing terrific in the brazen hue of 


prayer. ithe clouds ; ; but as they continued to gaze, 


“God and Father of innocence !” shel 
said, “ag I love the soul of this little child 1 Ithe foot of the Eternal might be treading 


there was a mystery in the stillness, as if 
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on his wonderful watery creation. After|shore. ‘Are there no yearnings for friends 
a few hours a steady gale commenced—!jand home ?” 
gigantic clouds rolled like troubled spir-|| Isabel smiled and pressed the hand of 
its through the air, and as they strode low) her husband. “The Lord has not preserv- 
like seeming monsters abeve and around, ed me from a watery grave, that | should 
Isabel shrank nearer to her husband. At bear a faltering heart. I feel strong in 
twilight the hurricane began—and the his arm, let him lead me where he wil- 
chafed ship, like a living thing, now sank) leth, so I ean aid his cause’ 
as in despair, now leapt over the swelling!) THE NEW HOMER. 
billows. The missionaries summoned the|| Isabel’s emotions, as she neared the 
strength of their souls, and awaited in si-|shore of Hindostan, were alinost dream- 
fence God’s will. It was a night of fear-) like, and she asked herself as objects of 
ful anxiety; no one slept but Isabel, who,|istrange novelty met her eye, ‘What am I, 
leaning on her husband, dreamed sweetly! who have ventured thus >—an atom amid 
of her oaken seat beside the river, startled ithe ocean; but the Lord careth even for 
only when the captain’s voice spoke in the sparrow,’ 
the deep tones of the trumpet and over-||/ The new perfume from the flowers was 
topped tre gale. among the first things that told her of her 
Suddenly a heavy sea struck the ship|“Statce trom home. pat 
astern, and the waters rushed into the) ‘I have to remember, she said to Hen- 
cabin. The shock was tremendous.—|'Y> ‘that the saine God scented these rich 
IIenry bore his dripping charge in his |Dlosso:ns, who gave the odor to my gar- 
arms to the captain’s cabin. She was)CeM Tose ; let mie bot forget that he too 1s 
quite insensible, her loosed |:air fell about! the God of heathen, as well as of Chris- 
and |tlan suuis.’ 


her in wet masses, her Jips were blue 
her whole frame rigid. Henry chafed her), They were touched with the pictur- 
cold hands, wrung the damp from herjesque beauty of the scene, as they sailed 
hair, and gave her restoratives. She op-|jup one of the mouths of the Ganges.— 
ened her eyes at length, spoke his name, ||Hindoo cottages, in the form of hay- 
and laid her head en his shoulder I.ke a/stacks,without chinmies or windows,clus- 
glad child. (tered beneath luxuriant trees, contrasted 
‘We will die togvether’ whispered she,|jin their rudeness by the more elaborate 
‘and though we are not God’s favored in-|\pagodas. Wade fields of rice and grass 
struments,he will carry on his good work of exquisite verdure were spread around, 
by other hands.’ while herds of cattle fed on the banks of 
And now the uproar on deck became the river. But a glance at the inhabi- 
dreadfully terrific; huge billows burst|t@nts concentrated the thoughts of the 
over the bows of the ship, writhing and|™!ssionaries, and fixed them on the worth 
spouting and glittering with phosphoric of human souls. They were willing, in 
licht,while the lightning darted and flash-||the devotion of their feelings,to enter one 
ed over the ocean. The captain lost his) of those hovels and begin the work of sal- 
assumed calmness, and his wild oath|Vation. But new objects arrested their 
sounded amid the storm like the shouts of @ttention, as they journeyed to the seat of 
ademon. Isabel shuddered at the impi-|the mission. A bridegroom about ten 
ety which could thus brave heaven, when |Ye2ts of age, was carried in a palankeen 
seemingly so near its final judgment. At) crowned with flowers, followed by a pro- 
this period the vessel was inert and pow- |Cession with musical instruments. Tears 
erless, drifting like a disabled swan on|Statted to Isabel’s eyes as they followed 
the waters. Isabel sat with her hands; this idle pageant, at the thoughts of the 
clasped in Henry’s, her eyes up-turned, rational and simple rites of her own be- 
and her lips moving as in prayer. At/rothal. 
length the welcome sound of relief was! ? “4 ‘ ° * 
heard, the vessel righted, and the waves|| At length the young missionaries reach- 
rushed like released prisoners from thejied their home. Home? And was this the 
deck. abode of the delicate Isabel? The late 
The morning rose in beauty, and soon||inmates had died of the fever of the cli- 
the lines of green, so dear to the lands-||mate, and no kind hand had arranged the 
inan’s eye, opened on the view. few relics that remained. The dwelling 
‘Js your heart still strong, beloved ?’consisted of two rooms, made of bamboo 
said Henry, as he pointed tu the distant/jand thatch, with doors opposite each oth- 
4 . 
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er; an air of desolation prevailed every beneath her touch! Isabel sat at his feet, 
where around. Day after day Isabel le-)and looked and looked, until tears started 
bored with those fair hands so unused to to her eyes fer Jove and joy 
toil, until an air of comfort wronght its) ‘ DEATH. 
charm around her; then her love of the} One evening Henry was summoned to 
beautiful broke forth ; she trained the na-| his wife’s apartment. She had elven 
tive shrubbery around the dwelling, and birth to a bov. The Tittle one lived but 
planted a spot on which her husband’s'to receive a father’s first and jast bless- 
eye might gratefully repose as he sut at/ling, before his perfect {eatures settled to 
his daily studies; but alas, hurger and/repose. And Isabel was departing too-- 
heat and debility often took from her the the loving eve grew dim, the sweet voice 
ower of more than necessary effort—-/low. The boy was brought to her, his 
Nothing is more wearying to an ardentiivoung eyes closed, the discolored lips, 


missionary,“ ho has sacrificed every thing) where the dark touch of death. firs 


een 


JOYs 


i ape 


for spiritual good, than to find himeself!peared, beund up, ard his hitle hands, 

1 : “iat ‘ ¢ % } . 4 
trammelled down to the physical wants of jthe exact pattern ef his mother’s, cross- 
life. Isabel felt this pressnre a trial al-lled en his cold breast. She pressed him 


most more than she could bear—and it feebly in ber dying arms. reised one meek 
was a day of prayerful thanksgiving for'elance to heaven, then fixed it on Uenry, 


her, when she was permitted, by the em-jiwho stood statue-like be fore her. That 
1 ——— , — i . $9 | pee sie ' ms 1! } » £2 6O> »7 
ployment of cther hands tn menial ocen-|!!ook recalled his flittins senses und kneel- 


ok 
pation, to aid her husband in teachime.—ling by the bedside he threw his arms_a- 


His labors were lightened by her active|lround her, and bent his reece to hers. 





spirit, and it was a blessing to her soni to} ‘God calls vour Isabel” she whispered. 
toil with him,to listen to his earnest voiee||W hat le wills is rieht; but be not alone. 
as he preached of salvation. And O, how) Send for } 


| i}. Nn—imarry her, Cease not 
beautiful he was to her, as he steod with: to labor for the perishing heathen’ A 
earnest eyes and gestures breaking the|slight convulsion passed over her face, 
bread of Jife to the bemigited souls a-lisnd the lovely spirit was cone, 

round him; and then, when evening came. ) 

they could sit by their open door, and m-|jdened to stone; he placed the babe in its 





( 
Henry went ot; his son] - 9 11 
iemry wept not; nis sont seemed har- 


hale the perfume of their garden,and taik!jmotier’s arms, and it was a strange plea- 
of distant America. Were they happy risure io lay that little head 
Troubled thonehisand forebodings some-ltind twine their cold han 
times shot through their minds Jike an|i|Night came—his attendants 


in her bosoin, 


ett him a- 


ice-bolt, for death might come and seveijione. The breeze that su ept through the: 


them; conversions were slow; brutivh ig-|iopen dours, waved the wiite garments of 
norance or ingenious skepticism bafiledithe dead. Fienry started; a burst of WO, 
their dearest hopes ; the seed which tuey|/: loneliness mest drear and dreadful came 
planted seemed t! r wnon stony heaits,buijever him; he wrung his hands, he trav- 
still their faith was firm : strong prayeriiersed the floor with groans of unuttersa- 
werit up daily, hourly, fronr the temple ofiible despair.he bent over those pale forms 
their hearts, though all others were clos-|)with clenched hands. What was life, 
ed against them; faith looked with herjwhat was duty to him? He must tread 
bright, keen glance beyond the present, the world alone—silence was insupport- 
hour, and showed them precious souls re-|able. Tle shouted aloud,— 
deemed by their toils. 1 ‘Isabel! Isabel! speak. Speak, my 
In the midst of these emotions, Henry |boy—utter a sound, one human cry. Ob, 
was seized with the fever of the climate.|ideath! death ? 
Poor Isubel left all forhim. Night andi! he wretched man threw himself on 
day she bent over his pillow, and forgot!itite floor, and wept aloud. From tears 
that it was wrong to idolize an earthly|followed prayer. The spirit of God de- 
form; all memory, al! hope were lost in/scended and wrapt him in its folded 
the present thought of his possible ceath.||wings, and he grew calm. 
He recovered. How sweet it wes to pre-|| Morning came and he was. tranquil.— 
sent him the first fruits from their little||He laid his beloved at the foot of the gar- 
garden, to bring him one by one his man-}\den beneath a tree she loved,.the blessed 
uscripts and bocks, to see the faint glowjbaby in her arms, and left hee there ;.but 
of health kindle on his cheek, to aid his|when evening drew nigh, andthe night 
faitering steps, to feel the cold hand|odors breathed aloud, he sought the spot. 
which had so lately burned and throbbed.It was a terrible joy to be there; he laid 
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his face to the-sod, and listened, as if her/ithan solitude. Did he wish Ellen to 


voice might answer, andthe breathines|'come ? 
of her heart respond to his own. Hel She arrived; the conflict between va- 
strurcled for prayer—but his lips were) rying feelings and motives had almost 
parched, and the words died away. Ile} rent her frame; but she came, shrinking, 
felt as if an awful temptation were on!scnsitive—but joving. Trembling to her 
him, as if God had forsaken him; he lay| heart’s very core, she extendec her hand 
gasping for breath; dim and dreary sha-|to Henry; he shrank as from a basilisk 
dows filitted before him, wailings as of/|\—and uttering a loud, deep cry of hor- 
new-borr infants passed through the airjjrer and disgust, sank on a chair and 
mingled with gurgling death-moans; he)}wept. Elen, deeply affected herself, 
touched cold forms, and they clasped eis scarcely comprehended the nature of his 
with chill chatterings. [He was found in|{ clings; she too was willing-to weep for 
the morning in high delirram. (the lost dnd gentle Isabel. Henry rous- 
THE CONFLICT. jed himseli—but there was a strange and 
Honrv recovered. and returned to his) #trryt st tone A manner that avitated the 
dutie s—but a deep clond of sadness m-|/¢mbarra: oa & girl, Ife urged their unme- 
ted his soul: loneliness, as of a des-| diate marriage, as his house was their 
loht. butionly residence ; oa that evening she be- 


‘ 
. " ar ehaeal eve © ¢h . ra + 
ert, was around hini; there was iigat, 








at as ees 
no warmth in his existence. As he sat) Caine his bride. 
} 


one evening in his desolate abode, s!! A year, justa year, Isabel had died 
keen rush ef memory like sudden winds:What image haunted the new bride- 
caine by him, and he fancied he heard ajigroom? Not that of the adventurous 


voice, saying, “Be not alone—send fo:| girl, who had braved every thing, even 


Eiien — marry her.” He started; he/eputation for him ; no, the cold pale form 
rove the thought away like a guilty)/of Isabel was before him—and as he 
thing, It came again and again; it) glanced at the apartment where the eve- 
clung to him in the widst of duty. in si-!ning breeze had stirred her shroud, he 


17 ft 
le ence, j 

it; it rose in dreams. Lie ceased to vis-iibridal chamber he souahe her grave. 
it the grave of Isabel ; young r flowers} Eour after hour passed away; a new a- 


in prayer; the winds whispered|shrank from entering, and instead of the 


were springing there, ard he -witnotjlarm filled the breast of poor Ellen, a 
Impulse ripenc sd to resolution. ge wrote stranger and alone. She drew back the 
to Ellen—he told her of h her friend’s dy-licurtain of her window; the air was sul- 


ing request; he made bare the sorrows! try, and bore heavily the odor of night- 
and wants of his bereayed heart, and hei!blussoms on its wing. She leaned from 
asked if she would be the munistering|the casement ; the blossor ns lvoked sil- 
angel to heal its wounds. He promised]'very soft.in the moon’s rays. Her tears 
to cherish and love her; an¢ though al/rushed forth, for she felt forsaken—and 
loud would shadow their memories, it)she knew that the world would point to 
would be tinged by the hope of aiding)her in derision. She heard a moan, deep, 
each other inthe great cause of rescuing ! wild and piteous, like that with which 
souls from death. iWienry had greeted her, when she had 
Henry’s frame of mind, for some time! sought him ‘with love’s true confidence. 
after sending this letter, was calin, If|/Gh, heaven! was this the meeting on 
his proposal was accepted, the answer which her thoughts had dwelt with “such 
would be in person, as an immediate op-||dreams of hope and tenderness? Why 
portunity offered for Ellen’s departure. had she fanc ied that his arins would have 
But as the time drew near for her arrival,/enfolded and supported her? Her brain 
he becaine nervous and depressed; hel! grew dizzy, and she leaned once more 
re-arranged and tnproved his reside nee.|rom the window, Again that groaning 
and removed every object that direetly|/shriek met her ear, niore wild and fearful 
reminded him of Isabel. He never prone than betore; and straining her sight to 
ed ather grave. Time flew so rapidiy,|| he remote part cf the garden, she saw 
that Henry sometiines caught his breath|/Henry, with frantic gestulations, embrac- 
at the nearness of his fate. [He Jabored|!2g a grassy mound, The truth flashed 
m every possible shape ; . there was a rap- | upon her; ; he had sought the grave of Is- 
idity in his step and eye, that showed uj{ bel, rather than her arms. Desolate and 
hurried mind; he slept ‘litthe—and the|/*roken-hearted, she swooned away. 


meanest companion was more welcome|} The morning aroused her to misery. 
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40 Lhe Nobility of Truth. 











Henry was raving in the delirium of ajAnd, in the lonely wild-wood nurst, 
fever, now calling on Isabel and his boy,| it learn’d the northern blasts to bear 
and now shrinking as from some demon-| rer 
iac vision he dared not name. A few)Transplanted from its simple home— 
ee see am Ae Pee : 

days passed away, and gradually and ' a ers A dell or ene weds ‘ hill— 
iy poor Ellen introduced herself in- |"! rite swatioetrectan ihe gl rape 
to his apartment—her eyes down-cast,|.°))-... Ce ae 

> gee J Pai Still in its modest vesture dressed 
her voice in whispers—and performed 


‘ ; : b s, unchanged with change of 
the gentle offices of woman’s love. By it blooms, unchanged i ge of 


~ scene 
and by the sufferer began to call her Isa-, : 


bel, and stroke her hand fondly as it lay 
by his side, while with the other she 
smoothed the entangled hair on his burn-| For the Ladies’ Peart. 
ing forehead. He listened as Ellen talk- THE NOBILITY OF TRUTH. 
ed of Isabel, and showed him her picture,| y,,.. ee ; 

cok : are : ow noble is truth How contempti- 
the gift of early friendship; he took the ble ie fal +: illieas 
gathered flowers, when she told him they |”’® * falsehood! ‘Truth commands unt- 
were fresh from Isabel’s grave ; she sang | 
the hymns they had once sung together, icontempt. The poor cottager, with her 
. ke : id ai me, LO 2 ‘es F ; 
* oo. gt va) like Isabel’s — and ispinning-wheel and humble garb, secures 
neeling by the bedside, praye i r| 

g by th vedside, prayed that he jmore true esteem by her known character 

pure spirit might look down and bless), : of tia 
them. for probity and truth, than the gay beauty 

‘The struggle of reason was awful and ithat flaunts amid the ball-room bestudded 
mysterious, and sometimes E}len’s heart /with jewels, with all her wealth and dis- 
failed within her, and a sickness like [regard of truth. The former is inwardly 
death came over her soul; then would! 
she go to Isabel’s grave, and pray. a thauek it ail eat 

. F “ jpatre nough fattery eringes subdservie j 
soft breeze revived her, and as it played| Psy, Se - an : 
amid her curls, she looked like the spirit iat her feet, is inwardly despised: she has 
of hope and tenderness—and trode back the nobility of society; the cottager has 
with a lichter step to that scene of dark-' 
ness and care. ||perior to the former, as the gorgeous heav- 

One day while she read, and thought} | of , 

, © \lens are to the spangled drapery ofa theatre 
Henry slept, he was gazing upon her, | ne wae 
and presently he spoke her name. Was| “?¢ yet many who aspire to greatness 
ita dream ? Ellen clasped her hands in |do not scorn a lie on the most trivial oc- 
eager hope. 

‘Ellen, he said, softly and tenderly. 
‘ENen— ife 4 ; 
Elen—my wife ? .. |maid as she shuts herself into her private 

The outcast bride threw herself in in-) 


An emblem on its wearer’s breast 
Of Truth and Purity within. C. 








versalrespect. Falsehood forces universal 


admired, though outwardly neglected ; the 


ithe nobility of natyure—a nobility as far su- 


lleasions. ‘Tell Mr —— Tam not at home, 


if he calls,’ says a pouting beauty to her 


ae : japartment. O shame » cowardice of 
tense and trembling joy beside him. ‘. epepaains = the « oe rdice 0 
‘I have had strange dreams, my love,’|such a lie. ‘If Mr —— calls,’ says a 


he said, drawing her gently towards him ;|haughty merchant to his footman as he en- 
‘Tam glad you are with me, my sweet 
nurse.” 


: 
Al 
> t 10t speak; she laid her; ; mas ee 
ogee his dang fy tet rr a ai of (o8 such littleness of mind. Meet hin, if 
; { 38 i - AG N | P ° 
happiness, and Henry wiped away her he be a creditor, and tell him the truth, 
tears. and he will respect you. As it is, he goes 





we his lofty and glittering drawing-room, 


‘tell him Lam out.’ Shame, again we say, 





away suspecting the truth and despising 
From the American Monthly. the liar in his inmost soul. This he can- 
IMPROMPTU ON A SPRIG OF |inot help, for Nature compels us to despise 
HEATH. a lie. But we do not intend an essay.— 
It grew not in that golden clime 
Where painted birds, in bowers as gay, 
Their notes on tropic breezes chime, 
While Nature keeps her holiday! 
‘Neath northern skies its leaflets first 
Expanded to the wooing air, 


We wish to present an instance of adher- 
ence to veracity in high life, and to leave 
the fact to teach and impress its own moral. 

‘Shortly before the death of the Duke of 


Burgundy, the pupil of Fenelon, a cabinet 
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council was held, at whie h he was present, 


to consider the expediency of violating ul 


treaty: which was suppose d could be done}! 


with manifest advantages to France. Tie! 


reaty was read; and the ministers ex- 


plained in what respe 


vorably, and how great an accession of ter-| 
ritery might be made to France by acting) 


in defiance of its solemn obligations.—, 


Reasons of state were, of course, offered in| 


c 


abundance to justify the deed of perfidy | 


The Duke of Burgundy heard them all ia} 


When they hi 


silence. 


ed the conference by laying ins hand upon} 


the instrument and saying with emphasis, 
This single 


* Gentlemen, thrrc is a treaty.’ 


sentiment is a more glorious Monument to 


his fame, than a column inscribed with the! 


record of an hundred victories. 
—— —_——— fs a 
Eye Koung Lady. 
From the Persian. 
THE FAIREST LAND. 
‘Tell me, gentle traveller, thou 
Who hast wandered far aud wide, 
Seen the sweetest roses ble OW, 
And the brightest rivers glide— 
Say, of «ll thine eye hath seen, 
Which the fairest land has been. 


‘Lady, shall I tell thee where 
Nature seems most blest and fair, 
Far above all climes beside ? 
'Tis where those we love abide— 
And that little spot is best 
Which the loved one’s toot hath pressed, 
Though it be a fairy spac e, 
W ide and spreac ding is the ‘place ; 
Though it were but barren mound, 
"T would become enchanted ground. 
With thee, yon sandy waste would seem 
The margin of Al Cowthar’s stream ; 
And thou couldst make adungeon’s gloom, 
A bower where new born roses bloom. 


. DECISION OF CHARACTER. 
BY DR. ALCOTT. , 
-%* Phere is one habit which should be 


- gultivated, not only for its usefulness in 


general, but especially for its value in lead- 
ing to true decision of character. IT mean, 
the habit of doing every thing which it de 
volves upon us to do atall, precisely at the 
time when it ought to be done. Ev ery 
thing in human character goes to wreck, 
ander the reign of procrastination, while 
prompt action gives to all things a corres- 
ponding and proportional life and -energy. 


cts it operated uufa-| 


td finished he clos-! 





| Abov e all, every thine in the shape of de- 
jeision of character is lost by delay. It 
||shouid be asacred rule with every individ- 
Hial who lives in the world for any higher 
purpose tian merely to live, never to put 
folly tor a single moment, a thing which 
ought to be dune immediately—if it be no 
jiore than the cleaning or changing of a 
garinent. 

“\Vhen Isee a young woman neglect- 
ing, tro day to day, her correspondents, 
tier pile of letters constantly increasing, 
ind her dread of the doleful task of put- 
ung pen and thoughts to paper, accumulate 
ing as rapidly—I never fail to conclude, at 
Jonce, that whatever other excellent quali- 


ues she nay possess, she is a stranger to 
the one im question. She who cannot 
| nake up her tind to answera letter when 
she knows ittought to be answered—and 
lia g general a letier ought to be answered 
Hi r it is received—will not be likely 
I oO mmaniiest decision in other things of still 
{greater Importance. ‘The same is true, as 
jf have suid already several times, in regard 
lto decision in other things of even less mo- 

nont than the writing of a letter. It is 
manifest especially, in regard to the matter 
jot rising in the morning. She who knows 
itis time to getup, and yet cannot decide 
‘to do sn--and conseque sntly lies yawninga 
fitthe lounger, ‘and yeta little longe r still’— 
lean never, 1 am bold to say—w hile this in- 
idolence and indecision are indulged—be 
decided tm any thing else—at least, habitea- 
jally. She may, indeed, be so by fits and 
Istarts 3 “but the habit wit never be so con- 
firmed as to be regarded as an essential el- 
ement of her character. 

‘Nearly all the habits of modern female 
wducation— IT mean the fashionable educa- 
tion of the family and school—are e ntirely 
at war with the virtue lame ndeavoring to 
inculcate. It would be a miracle, almost, 
ifa young woman who has been educated 
ina fashionable { family, under the eye of a 
fashionable mother—and ata fashionable 
boarding school, under the direction of a 
teacher whose main object is to please her 
patrons—should come out to the world, 
without being quite destitute of all true de- 
cision of character. If it were the lead- 
ing object of our boarding schools to form 
the habit of indecision, — they could not 
succeed better than many of them now do.” 


sven afie 





THE ROSE. 


I saw a rose, perfe ct in. beanty; it rest 
ed gently upon its stalk, and its perfume 
filled the air. Many stopped to gaze upon 
itand taste its fragrance, and its owner 
hung over it with delight. I passed again, 
and behold it was gone—its stem was leaf 
less—its root.had withered—the enclosure 
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which surrounded it was broken. 'The'|religion ; but she still delighted in the 
spoiler had been there ; he saw that many [si aviour, 

admired it, and kuew it was dear to finn | After failing in many projects which he 
who planted tt, and besides it he had no}fondly anticipated would a effectual in 
other true love. Yet he snatched it se-lsubduing the re lisieadieicaial his daugh- 
cretly from the hand Uiat cherished it; he Ite r, he introduced her into umpany under 
wore iton his bosom till it hung its head | 

and faded, and when lie saw that its glory F join in the recreation of the party, or give 
had departed, he flung it rudely away. haigh offence. Hope lighted up in the 


such circumstances, that she must either 


Sut it is ft a thorn in his bosom, and vainly countenance of her affectionate but mis- 
did he seek to extract it, for new it pierces |guided father, as he saw his snare about to 
the spoiler even in his hour of mirth. And jentangle the object of liis solicitude. It 
when I saw that no man who had loved had been arranged among his friends that 
the beauty of the rose gathered again its several young ladies 
scattered leaves, or bound -up the stalk proaching festive occasion, give a song, ac- 
which the hand of violence had broken, Tlcompanied by the piane forte. 
looked earnestly at the spot where it grew,|| The hour arrived: the party assembled. 
and my soul received instruction. And 1 ( Ss 
stid—Let her who is full of be ‘uuty and ad-!great delight of the party, which was in 
miration, sitting like a queen of flowers in lhigh spirits. Miss —— was called on for 
majesty among the daughters of women, ia song, and Inany hearts now beat high in 
Jet her watch lest vanity enter her heart,{hope of victory. Should she decline, she 
beguiling her to rest proudly upon he lwas disgraced: should she comply, their 


should, on the ap- 


Several had performed their parts, to the 


places , and be not high-minded, but fear. j/triumiph was complete. With perfect anki. 
; Mrs. Si pourney. possession she took her seat at the piano- 
iforte, ran her fingers over the keys, sing- 

ling at the same time in x beautiful melody, 


THE NOBLEMAN’S DAUGHTER 


and with a sweet voice, the tollowing 








: wvER . ‘ : i stunzas 
OR, THE POWER OF RELIGION. 
. Nor yn for mirt! iS alae ., 
A nobleman, Lord > Was a man of 7 0 Troon) oe 80 1 OF seers here 
the world. His pleasures were drawn or ay iy hopes or worl ly fe: 
ife < ? 
from his riches, his honors, and his friends if ; a Pie lies I ier 
e \ } ‘isa > ) 
His daughter was the idol of his heart. now the judge is at the door, 
Much had been expended for her educa- And all mankind must stand before 
, a : ryt . 
tion, and well did she repay, in her intel- Miie inexorable throne! 


leetual endowments, the solieitude of her! 
parents. She was highly accomplishe sd, 

ears 2 A moment's nisery or joy ; 
amiable in-ber disposition, and winning in 


But O' when both shall end, 
her manners. ‘They were all strangers to Wi hall I 
God i , rere sha find my destined place : 


. Shall f my everlasting days 
At length Miss ss : g days 


No matter which my thoughts e mpley, 





attended a methio- 


. ; : With tiends or angels spend ! 
dist meeting in London——was deeply ~ 8 i 
awakened, and soon happily converted.| She arose from her seat. The whole 





Now she delighted in the service of the |party was subdued. Nota word was spok- 
sanctuary and social meetings. To lievjen. Mer father wept aloud! One by one 
the charms of christianity were overflow-jjall of them left the house. 
ing. She frequented those places wh: rel Lord —— never rested until he became 
she met with congenial minds, animated |; 
with similar hopes. She was often found christian benevolene e, having given to be- 
in the house of God. jnevolent christian e nte rprizes, at the time 
The change was marked by her fond fa-|0f !is death, nearly haffa million ef dol- 
ther with painful solicitude. To see his \¢¢75/ 
iovely daughter thus infatuated, was to 
him an occasion of deep grief, and he re-| Tur Brive.—I know no sight more 
solved to correct her erroneous notions, on charming and touching than that of a young 
the subject of the real pleasures and busi-|and timid bride, in her robes of virgin 
ness of life. He placed at her disposal white, led up trembling to the altar. When 
large sums of money, hoping she would be|I thus behold a lovely girl, forsaking the 
induced to go into the fashions and extrav- jhouse of her father, and the home of her 
agancies of ‘others of her birth, and leave| childhood ; and: with the implicit confiding 
ihe methodist meetings. But she main-jand sweet self-abandonment, which belong 
iained her integrity. He took her on long|to woman, giving up all the world for the 
journies, conducted in the most engaging|man of her choice; when I hear her, in 
manner, in order to divert her mind from ||the good old language of the ritual, yield- 





a christian. He lived an example of 
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ing herself to him, “for * tter, for worse, éentns from Batavia, Ohio; Catherine 
for richer, for poorer, in s ckness and injand Harriet were here already,—Henry 
health, to love, honor and ines till death} and Charles at home, 190, besides Isabelle, 
us do part,” it brings tomy mind the beau-) 'Thoinas, and James. ‘These eleven! the 
titul and affee ‘ting self-devotion of mer first time that the y ever met toge ther.— 
“whither thou goest, | will go, and where} Mary had never seen James, and she had 
thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall) seen Thomas but once. Such a time as 
be my people, and thy God my God. lithe y had! The old doctor was almost 
Washing ton Ircing. jure meage ted with joy. ‘The affair had been 

lunder negotiation for some time. ‘There 


. nena nore tears than words 
Wounpep ArFrection.—As the dove Mh 


will clasp its side, and cover and conceal) 
the arrow that Is pre} ying on its vitals—so 
it is the nature of woman, to hide from the 


» doctor attempted to pray, but could 
scarce ly speak. His full heart poured it- 
lselfout ina = lof weeping. He could 


: . not goon. Z dward continued, and each 
world the pangs of wounded affection)... iy his turn uttered some sentences of 


With her the desire of the hit hes Se thanksgiving They then began at the 
=we great cuarm of existence ts at an a 5 head, and relate d their fuliness. All but 
She neglects all the cheerful exercise that the three youngest are pious. After a 
gladdens the spirits, _quic Ke ns the pulse Ss) special praye r for those three, all joined 
and sends the tide of life in healthful cur) pands and sung Old Hundred in the words, 
reuts through the veins. Her rest is brok-! [bam alt efen decell. bnlees tn akiaee 
Edward preached in his father’s pulpit in 
A ~ ,, 4 the morning, William in the afternoon, 
drinks her blood,” until her enfeebic) snd George in the evening. The family 
frame sinks und r the last ext — assail-!\oceunied the three front pews on the broad 
ments. Look for her, afier a little while, siete. Monday morning they assembled, 
and you tind friendship weeping over hei and after praye rs they forme d a circle.— 
untimely grave, and wondering that one,jirp).e doctor stuod in the mid lle, and gave 
who but lately glowed with all the radi- ‘them an affecting speech. He felt thet he 
ance of health, and beauty, should now be| stood for the last time in the midst of his 
brought down to “darkness and the worm. \children, and each word fell with the 
Tou will be told of some wintry ehill, weight of a patriarch’s. They will be re- 
some slight indisposition, that laid her low membered as his. dying iostruction. “NN 
—but no — knows the mental malady) embraced them once more with all the ten- 
that previously sapped her strength, ane\'derness of a big heart. With joined hands, 
made her so easy a prey to the spoiler. | the y joined ina hymn. A prayer was of- 
—==|fered, and finally the parting b le ‘ssing was 
sobbe rd forth. Thus ende ‘d a meeting, 
which can be rivalled only in that blessed 
A FAMILY MEETING. home, where the ransomed of the Lord, 
fThe following relation of a mee ting of] after thei ‘Ir weary pilgri image, shall join in 
the family of the Rev Dr. Beecher, is full! the praise of the Lamb. May they all be 
of interest, and must awaken dee p ‘fe sling) there. ; 
in those who are prepared, by se ‘paration| In the course of the forenoon, Edward 
from beloved relatives, to appreciate it. —liand his wife started for St. Louis. Wil- 
It is truly a rem: rkable circumstance, thai) liam and George returned to their parish- 
a large family, born and bred in New Eng-lles. Mery and Catherine soon le ft for New 
land, should be brought together on the| Engiand, and the course of affairs flows on 
banks of the Ohio.] as usual. ‘Fruly the crown of old men is 
As any thing about the doctor is inter-| their children. 
esting to his children, his spiritual children,|| bas 
I mean, [ will give you a little account of} My Moruer. —Epaminodas, the The- 
what was, in the hist ry of families, a re-|ban con.mander, the greatest man that 
markable circumstance. Long before Ed- Greece produced, amidst the congratula- 
ward came out here, the doctor tried to} tions that thronge din upon him after he 
have a family meeting, but did not succeed. sh: id beaten the Spartans at Leuctra, said, 
The children were too scattered. Two|that the most pleasing emotion he realized 
were in Connecticut, some in Massachu-|from his victory was the thought, how 
setts, and one or two in Rhede Island.— happy his mother would be made by his 
That, I believe, was five years ago. But}/success. 
now just think of it, there has been a Fum-| 
ily meeting in Ohio. When Edward re-|| Brest or Womex—Is she who makes her 
turned, he ‘brought on Mary from Hartford ;||husband and children happy—who re- 
W illiam came down from Putnam, Ohio ;|\claims the one from vice and wins the oth- 


+} 7 
en—tine swe 


't refreshment of sleep Is pots- 
oned by melancloly dreams,—‘dry serrow 
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er to virtue. She is a much greater hero- Ithrot izhout the kingdom, there were only 
ine than those described in romance 5,}] SIX stave coaches consta: ithy runnin: ov, a 
whose occup ation isto murder the oth 104], pamph! et was written and published by 
sex with shafis from their eyes. | Mr John Cresset, of the Charter house, 


; urging their suppression; and amougst 
A mother who works her fingers’s ends)), . 


the grave reasons given against: their 

aff in order that her daughters may attain! . ” 4 rr 
on ws . jicontinnanee, the author says, ‘These 
and preserve a delicacy of constitution, is| re Kah sar ed ’ es = 
more to be blamed for her folly, than! stage coaches make gentlemen come to 

4 - ie . 9 e ‘| dy ‘ory ~— * 1° 
praised for her diligence, or extolled for; gale: ar ;' ore all cecasiol s, which 
° + f + . ? ‘Ol ot 

her wisdom. “eee rwise they would not do, but upon 








The Bitevary Gatherer. | this passaze makes their wives often 
—————jicome up, who rather than come such long 
“Jim but a gath erer and disposer of « viker' journies on horseback, would stay at 

men s stuff.’ home. Then when they come to town, 

they must presently be in the mode, get 

Sarge Srat.—A letter closed with th Sine elatiie - vo to plays aed ton ats, and 

white of an egg ¢ innot be opened by! by these means get such a habit of idle- 

the steam of boiling water, like a com-' ness and love of pleasure as makes them 
mon water, as the heat only adds to its neasy ever after.’ 

firmness. “ 





i| 
| Waves.—Waves are the risings and 
Socrates being asked the wav to hon-/fallings of the water, caused by some 
est fume, replied, ‘Study to be what you! power, such as the blowing of the wind. 
wish to seein.’ "fhe power, whatever it happens to be, 
—_——= lc ommunicates a force to the mass of Ji. 

WeieuT oF THE ATMOSPHERE.—The quid, and a series of undulations is the 
earth’s surface contains, in round num-/consequence. These undulations, or 
bers, 200.000,000 square miles; and, as)waves, exhibit the transmission of the 
every square mile contains 27,876,400! communicated foree. The force does not 
sqiare fect, there must be 5,575,980,000,- advance or alter the lateral position of 
000,000 square feet on the e: rth surface the water at any given point ; it only al- 
which number multiplied by 2160 pounds.|ters the water in its vertical position, or 


oo aikeedidh lurgent necessity; the convesience of 


the pressure on each squire foot, gives 


12,143,468 860,000,000,000, pounds, for, 


the pressure, or whole weight of the at 
mosphere. Reckoning the surface of a 


middle sized mian to be about 14 square, 
-dulations approach the shcre the water 


feet, the pressure he sustains from the at 
mosphere is equal to 30,240 lbs. Troy, or 
Ll tons 2 cwt. and 18 1-2 Ibs. 





Coaches were introduced into England) 
by Fitz-Allan, Marl of Arundel, A. D 


1580; before which tise Queen Eliza-) 


beth, on public occasions, rode behind 
her chambcrlain; and she, in her old age, 
according to Wilson, used reluctantly 
stich an effi. nin: ite conveyance. They’ 
were at first only drawn by tivo horses ;| 
‘ut,’ says the same author, ‘the rest crept 
in by degrees, as men at first ventured to 
sea” It was Buckingham, the favourite, 
who about 1619, began to have a ‘team’ 
of six horses; which, as another histori- 
an says ‘was wondered at as a novelty, 
and imputed to him as a mastering pride.’ 
Before that time, ladies chiefly rode on 
horseback, either singie, on their palfreys, 
or double, behind some person, on a pil- 
lion, Inthe year 1672, at which period 


iin relation to its depth. When, there- 
fore, waves advance, the water does not 
advance with them; the water but rises 
and falls, and assumes the figure of un- 
idulations on its surface. When the un- 


then acquires a progressive motion, where 
it is shallow, and by friction on the bot- 
tom, or impulsion against the shore, the 
communicated force is exhausted. The 
| shaking of a carpet affords an exact rep- 
resentation of the action of waves or une 
idulations. Waves are comparatively su- 
iperticial ; they seldom even in the great- 
ie st storms, rise to aheieht of more than 
itwelve feet above the level of calm wa- 
iter, and make an equal descent beneath, 

making altogether an appearance of 
twenty-four feet; at eight or ten feet be- 

low the hollow or trough of the waves 
ithe water istranquil. Waves ‘mountains 
high’ is only a figure of speech.—Cham- 
bers’ Educational Course—Natural Phil- 
osophy. 








Anecpotr or Wa tter Scort.—At 
the late meeting of the American Bible 
Society in New -York, as we learn from 
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the N. 'y. Obs server, Rev. Mr Brainerd] en. Mak e your sitting room, therefore, 
related a fine incident in the life of Sirjas warm as you pl ease with that close, 
Walter Scott.—While lingering near his'|fuming, unwholesome abomination, a 
end, after returning from Italy, with no}German stove, and the moment you step 
hope of being restored to health, he said jout of the chainber door, it is like trans- 
one day to a friend, ‘Bring me a book,’ planting g yourself, in winter, from the hot- 
‘What book ” enquired his friend. ‘Why, house into the open garden. To agyra- 
said that great man, whose genius hasivate these discomforts you have sashes 
vaked the world, ‘how can you ask what |that won’t fit, doors that won’t shut, hasps 
book! There is but one book that can’t catch, and keys not meant to 
——-- iturn! ‘Then, again,the same opening that 
Cause or THe Deata Watcu.—The lets in the cold, admits the noise; and 
influence of superstition and ignorance is 'for a musical people, they are the most 
astonishingly great. As one proof, what |noisy . ever met with, Next to chorus 
dismay and uneasiness has not the watch |singing, their greatest delight seems to 
like ticking of this grub often excited a-|be in the everlasting sa wing and chop- 
mong all des script ions of persons ? and, ping up of fire wood at : thei ir doors; they 
ink leed, as 8 writer In a certain periodical | even contrive to combine music and noise 
remarks, ‘That an insect, almost invisi-||together, and the carters drive along the 
ble, enti in regularity of time and dis- jstreets smacking a tune with their whips. 
tinctness of sound, imitate a machine |—Hood’s ‘U p the Rhine.’ 
which has employed so many hands in its aa 
construction,and composed of wheelsand| Tr Great watt or Curna.—The 
springs, with the utmost ingenuity, is|late Bishop of Caspa, M. Bruiguiere,hay- 
above all ordinary comprehension. It|ing been wee vicar apostolic and 
was only within a few years past that ]jhead of the Catholic mission in Corea, 
considered these visitors as solitary and |traversed the most important part of the 
nightly disturbers—since which T have |Chinese empire, in the Chinese dress,and 
accidentally discovered that this is by no jaided by his destination. ‘The journal of 
means the case. Having occasion tojhis travels has been published in the ‘An- 
stretch a piece of silk paper, moistened Inales de la Propagation de la Foi, No. 
with glue-water, on a square frame, was/40. In the course of his journey he pass- 
frequently surprised, at different hears of}ed the great wall,his description of which 
the day, by a noise similar to what we|is somewhat at variance with that of pre- 
are accustomed to hear in a watch-mak- ceding travellers :— 
er’s window, full of watches,and distinct-| ‘On the 7th of October, 18 34, we arri- 
ly audible at five or six yards distance. I |ved at the great wall, so highly extolled 
soon found that my frame was occupied iby these who knew nothing about it, and 
as a drum,by numbers of these little gray iso emphatically described by those who 
vermin, not much larger than mites; and had never seen it. This, and the other 
was thus enabled to identify the perform- |wonders of China, should only be seen in 
ers, and witness the harmlessness of their pictures, to maintain their reputation. 
music; and I think it morethan proba-|| The great wall has nothing remarka- 
ble that, could those Jittle creatures oft- |ble but its legeth, which is about fifteen 
ener meet with a proper tympanum, we jhundred miles. Its principal direction is 
should more frequently hear them at.cer-|from east to west; but a little to the 
tain seasons, when their little drumming. |north of Shanse it extends to the west- 
which no doubt concerns their own social||southwest. ‘This rampart, formerly cov- 
community, is constantly heard by theirjered with bricks, which have tumbled 
companions, though inaudible to us. i down, forms the frontier of three or four 
— provinces, each of which would, in Eu- 
Want or Comrorr in Grermany.— rope, be a considerable kingdom. In the 
Comfort, the Germans don’t even know it |plains and ravines it is a regular wall, 
by name; there’s no such word in the/fenced with battlements thirty or forty 
language! Look at the construction of|feet high ; on the mountains I doubt if it 
their houses, A front door and a back jexceeds ten feet; indeed, on the heights 
door, a well staircase in the middle, up|jit is little more than a ridge of earth, 
which a thorough draught is secured by/flanked by numerous projections like re- 
a roof pierced with a score or two of un- loubts, but there is no person to guard 
vlazed windows ; 3 the attics by this air them. ‘There are gates at regular inter- 
contrivance serving to dry the family lin-l'vals for the convenience of travellers and 
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the levy of tr ansit duties. IT pa 
the gate called Ching Tekaku, “Cc hang-!) 
keekoo,) on the road to Pekin. 
paid the least atteriion to me: the guards'|s 
turned their backs, as if to give encour-|) 
agement to me and my followers. Were! 
a more.rigorous watch kept, it would be) 
easy to cross the wall in the mountains 


or through the breaches which time has 


made’—Asiatic Journal. IIra 
lied atan angle of 45 degrees, in a box 


____jiat the bottom of which was Be ced cy ) 
APPARATUS | . 


Fink arnts—DaGuerre’s 
oF pnoTrogiaPny.—Tliec process of pho- 
tovraphic drawing was publicly exhibited 
by M. Daguerre, by order of the Mini 
of the interior, on the Qua D’Orsai, Paris 
onthe 7th inst. The following account 
of the operation as performed en that oc- 
casion, from the Journa! des Debats, more 


ISTE 





satisfactorily described the appiratus and | 
process than any previous one that we) 


have seen: 

M. Daguerre took 
plated with silver (not silver merely) an 
rubbed the silver surface slighdy w ‘th! 
sveet oil, and very fine pumice powder, 


makine use of little balls of cotton wool. 


The object of this op ration } is to cleanse | 


and dull the surface completely; and in 
performing ‘i it is necesst iry to rub first 
with a circular motion, and afterwards in 
straight lines. ‘That done, ! shed the 
plate with a solution of nitric acid; the 
plate was then slightly warmed by pnt 
ting it over the flame cf a lamp with th: 

silver surface uppermost; and the wash- 
ing with diluted nitric acid as before, 
was repeated. 
coating of iodine which was thus apphi- 





ing the shutters of the apartment, the 
plate fixed on a ner ‘board, was placed) 
with the siiver surface downwards, over 
an aperture the size of the picture requir- 


ed, in the lid-of the box, at the bottoin of 


which was the iodine; half-way tm the 


depth of the box was a wooden frame on), 


which a piece of muslin was strained: 
as the iodine evaporated, the fumes rose 
through the muslin, and were tlius diffus- 
ed equally over the surface of the plate, 
forming on the silver a coating of 1odin« 
of silver, the color of brass. if 

The plate thus prepared was placed in 
the camera obscura—the focus having! 
been previously adjusted by trying the! 
effects of the picture ona piece of ground, 
glass; and it was suffered to remain till, 
rays on its sur- 
face was considered suflicient. ‘The 


No one} 


jonly guide. In withdraw 


means ofa lamp beneath the pan 


It was now ready for the| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ed. The i: ae being excluded by clos-|| 





wea thio” time required varies from seven minutes 


0 forty, ace —_ 17 to the season and the 
sta‘e of the weather: and as not the 
slichtest trace a) the effects of liaht ts 
visible on the plate, the judgment of the 
operator derived from experience is his 
ing the plate, 
reat cure must be taken that no light 
iwhatever falls on ii, previous to the ope- 
i that follows, ‘TP he | late was then 


pounds of merenry in an errthen pai 
the mercury was heated to 65 centigrade 
about 117 deqrees Fahrenheit,) by 
| . . f 
the glubules of mercury rising, combin- 
ed M itl ! th e su irfa ce of th j 
oer . > A VIVE. s 
few minutes the picture ary eared. This 
peration was gesg he d through a piece 
f glass inserted in front of the box ; and 
the moment it was scnpienie the plate 


, iwes taken out and washed with distilled 
a plate of copper 


)| Water, s iturated with common salt, or 
vith hyphosulphite of soda, heated to a 
degree below ‘the boiling point, the pro- 


cess was then completed. 

| M. Daruerre observed, for the infor- 
mation of those who wished to make the 
trial of the process that after the iodine 
of silver has forn.ed, the plate is kept 
from action of light, can remain for an 
hour without risk of danger; and that 
uiter the view is transmitted as above, it 
can remain excluded from light for four 
hours without injury, before submitting 
it to the operaticn of the vapor of mer- 
cury. 


An ovp Fasnronep Marrrace Por- 
rron.—Captain John Hull, who was one 
iof the first founders of the Old South 
Church, Bosten, Captain of the Ancient 
sand Honorable Artillery, a Representa- 
tive of the town, and in [080, an Assis- 
tant, was a man of wealth. A dauehter 
of lis was married to Major Samnel Se- 
wall. As usual in those days, the father 
was expected to give his daughter a mar- 
riage portion. So, father Hull, after his 
laughter was completely, wnd richly too, 
lressed and prepared for the ceremony, 
caused her to be put into one side of a 
large pair of scales, in the presence of 
her friends, and,then piled on dollars and 
crowns, and other silver money, until 
they weighed her down. Report says 
she was a plump hearty girl. This must 





have been afat marriage portion in those 
idays. 
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Mr Cairn states that ata period of|| TrekirnG 4 crocopite.—T he indians, 
mourning among the Indian women init is said, are very expert in catching the 
certain tribes, they crop their beantifullcayman:—a man dives dow nupon the 
hair short eff, and as it gradually grows icrocodile’s back, while as! lee Ps and fast- 
out, they gradually go out of mourning, lens a rope round its bédy ; he then sirides 
till it vets to its full | ne h again, whe ny /a¢ “ross it, and, making a pode to his 
they are entirely ont of mourning. Sue lhicompanions on the river's bank, they are 


is one of the touching symbols of the In-palled l towards ~~ surface of the water 
g ing it under the axilla 


dian’s ericf. together, By tic 
with a stick, the 


i amie r, it is stated, be- 

A wise gsupcr —A certain learned comes perfec tly manageable, and is haul- 
judge being asked | ahead he would do if aie ' to the . mit Mess tie rider's com- 
man owed him ten pounds and refused to)PtG@es Gispaten aim with pon-shod clubs? 
pay him. ‘Rather than bring an action) “ 
with iis costs and uneertainty” said he.! EARNING. — Learning, like beaten 
‘I would send him a receipt in full of all £04), 1 proportcon to its being more ex- 
1@ him-|itended, becoines more superficial. 


demands. Ay,’ said he, recolleeti 
self, ‘and I would moreover send hin five) eae 
pounds to cover al] possible aa 1 HOUGHTS AND MA XiMS.—It is the 
jipre p itv ray sorrow to draw bitterness 
’ . irom all things. When it sees fellow 
In such a country as this, there must|icorrow by its side, it is pained by the 
not only be public spirit, but a jealous) arajlel. “When all around is gaiety and 
enardianship over the morals of the peo- jaiades 3s, it is sUll more pained by the 
ple. Aen must speak and act as though eontrast. 
! » {nle a? ] . -. y 
they felt that the hope of this nation lay!) ‘Phe river of time has its cataracts and 
in its morality. If parentsand guardians|ifis—and these are revolutions. 
among us, if the influential and the wise] Ladies and sovereions enchain their 
see, or suspect, that vice is making in ldesdveea with smiles and ribbons, 
roads in the habits of the rising genera-|| A true believer, when blessed with a 
in. thev must arouse themse io eens aati ~ ; : 
tion, they must arouse themselves and set) sinjline jr magination, is the happiest of 
themselves to arrest it, as : the vy wonld to) mankiy 
1° or 
stop an army of inc endiaries approaching! ' F 
ait dew: a ae, a The reverse of solitude is not a multi- 
our cities and villages. And it is high} a ¢ of pecale, bet" des envi a ae 
£ 7 ’ . . . Hanae OF econe } soc stow t 
time to look to one of the fruitful sources) love Pi me tee ) 
a ue { OVO. 
of vice among any people—I mean youth-| 
ful extravagance—and IT may add, ex- 
, 
travagunce among all classes 


a | 





4 


i] 

he Pianoferte was invented in Lon- 
lon, in 1766, by Zumpi, a German. 
| 

li 

| 

! 


Asrcpotr.—At the Centenary meet-]| Gotnssitu.—This erratic genius thus 
. a . ey ee Tae fee ate. 
Ine “+ ld in Di “phon h a ¢ an n Wes) beautifully describes his loneliness when, a 

wind i of the collection baes, en-}| 
ck a ; ye a hae ut ws per - ire: agi as| (Wan lerer, poor and penniless, he sat amid 

osec re ry 20 ip i ' 

A 
itten w words to this effect: 4 servant||'"° Ips. 
a desires to thank God that this money E’en ace where Ajpine solitudes ascend, 
wl! not be left to buy prayers for her soul | sit me down a peiive hour to spend 
ajir she is dead Ake yon neglected shrub at random cast, 
We hat shades the steep, and sighs at every 

blast.’ Traveller, 


| 
| 
i} 





Give liberty of conscience to all men| 

said the amiable Fenelon; not as ifal! | 
opinions are alike indifferent, but that it)! 
is our duty patiently to permit that which ||‘ 
God permits, and to lead men from the Boston. The Unicorn entered her port in 
deviations of error by the sweet and gen-|peautiful style—a thing of life,she sped her 
tle powers of persuasion. | 


Tre steam snip Unicorn.—Wednes- 
, the 3d of June, was a proud day for 


| . 
|" ‘ay to our shore. Hercoming announces 


cP ithe commencement of a new epoch in the 
Avanicr.—How absurd is avarice in} 
anold man! It is Jike a man scraping’| 
money together to-pay his turnpikes af-|Henceforth her watehword will be‘ on- 


ter he has got to the end of the road 


mercantile history of this flourishing city. 


llward.’ 
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43 Editorial. 





Fditorial, 


Vine order—of the economy and constitu- 


By ‘tion of nature ? Away with the thought. 
- > | 
some sad mistake, either in the estimate of}; 


; 1 The chicf: Oe 52 - 
woman's character, or from having made i Phe chief and only diffic ulty in the w ay 


jot the marriage of the lite rary man (if we 


LirkRATY MEN AND THEIR WIVES.— 
iIts statement is its refutation. 


the poorer spec imens of woman the sub- 


cat » or re leet: 
jects of their observation, some wise me | xcept poverty) is the danger of s¢ lecting 


fethe detailed thet the wsasibed denne te ia woman who lacks the taste or the pru- 
incompatible With the growth and devel- ide nee necessary to make her fit tp be shis 


ce Ss > — ava = on 
opement of genius. Its peculiar and in-| ym panion, he may lave taste, but not 


creasing cares, together with the hostility|} the taste requisite for his wife. He may be 


an oastrono ’ ¢ sho +: " 1 oe 
of the wife to that close confinement in the!” tronomer, and she an enthusiast in 
. vee . . oe j ainti Tay} matin fa 
study necessary for the perfection of genius, poetry or in painting. saving no taste for 
iW 
is r " sha aw . 
are thought to present so many perplexities (his nightly star-gazings, she may torture 


to the head and the heart, that the mind of; chim: by her complaints, and even act the 


EE a ey Ce ee ee “7 destroyer over his papers and his instru- 


its depressed—his genius strangled: the ments. Or she may not have a cultivated 


conclusion is, that literary men had bette rfaste, and be also devoid of prudence sufti- 


|} 
‘ % . ey > > : , . shs 
remain in the unfettered state of celibacy. I lent to lead her to study her husband's 


We give a few authorities on this side of) happiness. In either case, the poor genius 
the question. Fuessli, a Swiss artist, sa ys" miserable. His wife may become as 


D'Israeli, declared that ‘ the marriage state: jealous of his books as other wives are of 


is incompatible with a high cultivation of) thei ‘ir husbands’ mistresses. The wife of 


the fine arts. Peirse, the great French) Bishop Cooper one day consigned the vol- 


collector, refused marriage, convinced thar)me of many years to the flames. The 
the cares of a family were too absorbing for| ife of Whitlocke often destroyed his man- 
the freedom necessary to literary pursuits. ‘a ripts. ‘The learned Sir Henry Saville, 
Boyle lived as a boarder with his sister,/“ho devoted half his life and nearly ten 


Ladv Ranelagh ; and Bayle and Hobbes|(thousand pounds to his edition of St. Chry- 


and Hume and Gibbon and Adam Smith /systom, led a very uneasy life between that 


| : r~ P 7 ‘s 
decided for celibacy.’ saint and Lady Saville. One of those 


Here are great names arrayed against the t learned divines who translated the scrip- 
ladies, but nevertheless, we believe this jun res, kept a diary of his studies and of his 
opinion to have been one, at least, of th jidomestic calamities, for they bate wont'on 
great: foibles of genius—one of its strong||" together ; and while he was busied with 


Our limits forbid a fair discus-|/!i8 books, his wife ran him deeply in debt 
t « Ss 


prejudices 


sion of this interesting question, but we lund he was obliged to sell his library.’— 


But these instances prove nothing against 
the marriage of literary men: they only 
show the necessity of care in making a 
ti 


will give one reason, which, in our view, 
outweighs the mere opinion of a score of 
men of genius. We cannot believe that a) 
high elevation in the order of being unfits), wise and suitable choice. But we must 
its subject for the performance of any duty, 
growing out of his re lation to society anc 


to God. That our relation tu society and|i 


) room, In our next, our readers may ex- 
ipect more ; meanwhile, if they wish for an 
i array of fact on this matter, we refer them 


to God requires marriage generally, if not) 
ito a work entitled * Curiositics of Litera- 


universally, is, we think, a clear and grant-|| : ' 
ed point. At least, it is with us. Can eh hag ee we have gleaned our 
facts in this ‘ drefle. 
be, then, that the highest erder—the most] a . 


intelligent—the most elevated of human, 
minds, for such are men of real genius, are 





To oUR EXCHANGES.—Will our exchan- 
ges please be care fal. to address us by our 


le 


to be considered unfit, from the fact of their) prope ‘r cognomen; to wit: “The Ladies’ 
superiority, for the maintenance of the di-|/Pearl, Boston.” 





‘leave this theme at present, for want of 
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